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On The Occasion Of 
Christmas S. The New Year 




Invites you to see the large collection of 
men’s winter wear and nouvette. 

You can see them at our new exhibition: 

Diplomat, Jabal Hussein, Shananah 
Commercial Centre, Second Floor, near 
Firas Circle — Sukainah School Str. 


Cheysson 
due in 
Amman 


South Relations' Is due in Amman I , 
on Friday, 20 December for a ! 
threeTday visit. j 1 

Mr Cheysson will be accompa- . [ 
nied by Mr Ian Boag, Head of Mr * k 
Cheys8on's Cabinet and Mr Leoni- I 
das, Tezapsidls of the Jordan \ j 
Desk at the Commission. i 

j ■ 

Mr Cheysson will meet His { 
Royal Highness Crown Prince j [ 
Hassan, Prime Minister Zald Rilai, } 1 
Dr Abdullah Naour Minister o( * 
Planning, Mr Ahmad Al Lawzi, 
Speaker of the Upper House and 
Mr Akef Al-Fayez, Speaker of the 
Lower House. 

He will visit the Southern Ghor 
and the Potash plant and Aqaba. 


Mr Cheysson Will meet the 
press at the Intercontinental 
AMMAN (Star) — Mr Claude Hotel on Monday morning. Attar 
Cheysson, member of the Execu- that, he will meet the European 
tlve Commission of the European ambassadors In Amman. He wil 
Communlly, In Charge of 'North- leave for Cyprus later in the day. 




Correction 


THE STAR regrets the error In the 
article carried under the headline 
'A researcher’s recommendations' 
published last week. In the said 
article, there was a technical mis- 
take In the order of Mrs Maha 
Tutanji’s recommendations on the 
use of pesticides. Following Is the 
correct order of the recommenda- 
tions. 


Tel: 604920/669987 - Telex 24102 Diplomat 
P.O. Box 1875 Amman, Jordan 
MAKDAH S ATTALAH CLOTHING CO. 


The ongoing research, since 
1080, started with the following 
drawbacks of chemical pesticides, 
before moving to other possible al- 
ternatives of this situation, and 
eventually ended with the ao-far 
reached recommendation: 

1. Resistance development 
against previously used chemi- 
cals: Four hundred insect species 
are now resistant world wide to 
pesticides as well as many weeds, 
rodents and other peats, even mi- 
croorganisms got themselves ac- 
customed to the newest produc- 
tions. creating an alarming loss of 
efficiency. Mosquitoes’ resistance 
on the other hand Increased 
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(1) Public Transport bus: 

^/from Basman Street (downtown. 
•a-. Amman) - via Ein-Ghqzai Road — 
fl^to Tabarbour ... • . 

'■ {2) Private shuttle, bus service: • 

' between Eln-Ghazal Road & bueen 
: .Alla Hospital (and vice versa) for 
hospital visitors only; : 
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against a wide variety of cheml* 
cals, which led the WHO’s Dirac* 
tor General to say that the moat 
they can do in Africa la to ensure . 
a supply of tablets to cure malaria 
attacks. 

2. The rise of secondary pesta: la 
a case of the transformation of 
non-harmful species Into real 
peats, One example waa given 
about a tiny red spider mite which 
had many natural enemies. Alter 
the use of DDT, unlike Its enemies, 
the mite developed resistance to 
DDT and soon trees and orchards 
became covered with red, causing 
a huge economical cost. 

3. Hazards to workers and general 
public Health: Where one example 
was given to such cases arising 
from the toxicity of pesticides, In a 
1985 report, which revealed vaal 
accumulation of DDT In the body 
tissues of Indians. 

4. Hazards to non-target species: 
Fish and birds are such examples, 
where pesticides may be tne 
cause of the killing of millions ol 
fish In Thailand. Residues of or- 
gano chlorines apparent In falcon 
eggs may also be the main cause 
of their decrease In Tunisia. 

5. The exporting of banned pes- 
ticides from the countries of origin 
to Third World countries: Many « 
the pesticides orglnatlng from me 
US or Western Europe were sev- 
erely restricted, prohibited » 
never registered in their country oi 
origin, yet under the US laws, 
was perfectly legal for US mamr* 
facturers, to export them to oiner 
countries. 

American exports of Insecllj 
cldes Increased In 1979 to 4 
millions of dollars, almost 40 PJ- 
cent 'Of the total. U8 pestloldw., 
Brazil, a Third World country,^ 
the largest Importer of aldrin toxa 
phene, worth of 43 million djjgj: 
while these types were tomww 
; In the USA. Leptophos, another 
pesticides considered as 
tremely hazardous by the WH 
. was sold In India under the bffl 
name Phosvel, . whloh was nev» 
certified In the US. ' 

' 0. Pesticides, as /poisons: Ourijfl 

the Nazis' war, the poteonoyaflw 
Taburi was used, from which org. 
i nophospHates were derived. 
Third World countries, pejM* 

. Were responsible 
bar ol deaths of 8,700 wl 
* ■ 9,200 deaths In the who^ wo 
'-. or 76 per cent. These, 
urea ; predict that deV ® l< 5 
;• '. nations will Import and use P 
tlpldds more than i adv f n 9^ .{S 
• fries; It also beoame known J 
: rope arid North Amerloa that 
; hoi longer finds, controls and 1 ■ 

'f 'giiarda In developing c»untrjs 

!mahy (universities and Indepenc 
1 research Institutes oapawe 
■ monitoring prog" 
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THE PROTECTION of nature In Jordan, the sto- 
ries of success and failure, the heated clash be- 
tween conservationists and development plan- 
ners and a future outlook Into the state of nature 
conservation in Jordan are all Issues requiring 
immediate attention on the highest levels. The 
Star Editor Osama El-Snerif spent the last 
two weeks investigating the matter. The end re- 
sult is a mixture of expectations and anxieties. 
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How the oryx 
returned to Jordan 

JORDAN BOASTS today that It has about 10 per cent of the 
world's Arabian oryx population, This is a significant accomplish- 
ment which puts Jordan on the map of wllallfe conservation. 

It was In the 1920s when the Arabian oryx became extinct In 
Jordan and the last herd to have lived In the wild was hunted 
down In the Sultanate of Oman In 1973. if It wasn’t for the few 
heads which were kept by private collectors in Arabia (especially 
in Qatar), the Arabian oryx or Maha would have Joined the tens 
ol animals known to have disappeared forever from this region 
of the world. 

In 1982, a worldwide campaign for the protection of this ani- 
mal was launched by the International Union for the Conserva- 
tor! of Nature (IUCN) by establishing an International body called 
Ihe Arabian Oryx World Herd Trustees. The organization col- 
lected, a number of Arabian oryx from various parts of the world 
and entrusted them to the Phoenix Zoo In Arizona In the United 
States. 

„ Four heads were collected from Oman, three from Qatar,. 
Jree from Saudi Arabia and some from the zoos of East Berlin, 
Brownsville, Zurich and Hanover. The main objective was lo 
maintain the herd until conditions allowed the re-Introductlon of 
toe oryx to Its original wild habitat, which lb most of Arabia’s 
deserts. • 

.The herd survived as the animals bred successfully In captlv- 
"Y . a nd later they were divided Into three groups; the first re- 
mained In Arizona, the second was taken to Texas and the third 
to California. 

Wh?n the Shaumarl Wildlife Reserve was established In 1976, 
J* Royal Society for the, Conservation of Nature (RSCN) re- 
nted from the trustees that an attempt for the re-lntroduc- 
c n Jtft® Fabian oryx be allowed In Jordan, the World Wildlife 
™nd (WWF) supported the request and studies were made to 
t^e success of the experiment. . • 

JR J 978, four males were brought to Shaumarl and kept In 
woosures for six months. Later they Iwere Joined by four fe- 
In late 1978 the society was presented with three addl- 
. Jwal animals from Qatar. -The herd survived pnd bred succesa- 
■ 2lL a , r Hl afer ^e society experimented by releasing some anl- 
•J7® 18 to the wjld and the results . were encouraging. 

J.^toberori 803The Society made history by releasing the 
hard of 31 heads Into the fenced reserve of 22 sq. k|n. 
^mwra^T 100 th6 heird fncrea86ci ,n P0P u|at,0n arid today 

adapted well to the Shaiumari condltons. In very 


drass.to^ ^the hard. But moat, of the time they a**e ob- 
3r yed fr9m a distahpe and. human contact: with the herd is li- 
^^toyery.'reire occasions'. 

*V. r^hat^y^y'h a p pened \ 

oo^alon' happened few months ago when a preg- 
fihSSiil?! 19 e was attaoHed ,by an' angry male and suffered a 
^tar Vo[unfie 4iNumber 8). Soolety ofll- 
tSS2^ l ‘*bfffled ahd some feared ttiat the animal must be put 
tha^S’ v 1 ^ ari brthopaedlc surgeon end a member of 

exartjined the cow and decided to abandon an ear- 
m^^JP .operAte fahd-ieave nature to, .do Its own healing. 
;|Of : W<jd.llo»ed the atoryi should feel happy that last week 

running about: her cage -^wlth a 


WHEN IT comas to the protection 
.of nature Mr Ania Mu'asher Ib the 
man to talk to. A successful bu- 
sinessman, Mr Mu'asher would 
leave anything in his hands to at- 
tend to the affairs of the Royal 
Society for the Conservation of 
Nature (RSCN) of which he Is the 
President. And he plays a lough 
game. For he is on both 9idas of 
the fence; a dedicated hunter who 
loves It as a sport and a tough 
conservationist who would go to 
high places in order to get con- 
servation policies passed. 

Mr Mu’asher does not see a 
major conflict between develop- 
ment planners and environmental- 
ists. He is one of the optimists, for 
he sees only a problem of 
misco-ordination. Once this Is 
solved all would be happy and 
content. His life has been dedi- 
cated to the founding of a national 
strategy for the conservation and 

K rotectfon of nature. “Unless we 
ave this we can not draft laws 
and do our Job," he says. 

For sometimeinow, the Issue of 
having a law for the conservation 
of nature has been a continuous 
source of debate amongplanners 
and conservationists, me pro- 
posed law will be part of the envi- 
ronment law of Jordan which ha^ 
not been drafted yet although Itho 
Ministry of Municipal, Rural and 
Environmental Affairs has been In 
existence for some years now. 



Anis Mu’asher: To save what Is left 


About 7000 experts from 10O 
nations participated in this study 
which ended in 1980. A report was 
published and later became known 
as ths International Strategy for 
the Conservation of Nature. The 
strategy was immediately adopted 
by a number of countries Includ- 
ing the United States and the So- 
viet Union. Jordan was among the 
first developing countries to de- 
clare its adoption ol Ihe strategy. 

The study pointed out threats to 
natural resources like soil erosion, 
the dally extinction of animat and 
plant speolea and others. In re- 
sponse to the international 
strategy, the RSCN proposed to 
the Prime Minister In 1984 that a 
national strategy for the conserva- 
tion of nature be outlined. The 
prime minister agreed and a com- 
mittee was formed establishing 



Future of nature . areas betweeh planners and conservatjontsU 


fc'itwu: • '""iw was running puuui :ncn 

Healthy as any member Of her herd, She Is 
iRP bnly. after her calf ls at least two weeks old 

Offspring betoleaaed to. join the rest of the herd. 
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Without such law nature con- 
servation will remain an Ideal and 
without a national strategy on Ihe, 
protection of nature no laws can, 
be drafted, days Mr Mu’asher, ; ■: 

in 1974 an ambitious study, 
sponsored by the InternaUon^ Un^ 
Ion fbr the Conservation of Nature.. 
(lUON) was launched with the aim 
ol finding immediate throats .to,, 
global natural resouraes. and the 
future for. the coming generations.; 


; contacts with international agon- v 
des concerned with. the protection,; 
;of nature, •• ' / ’.'j. '/ • 

I r ; I;. "• '• ' .. /' 

! One of the main reasons for . 
such a move was that one of . the 
: recommendattona of tha Mnter- 
r national: study : was that Intar- ! 
'national' aid and credit organize- 1 
•I ttons withhold brodlt fadilltlas to 
countries Which have no nalional , 
■ strategies for the conservation of 


nature. It further called for the 
preparation of environmental stu- 
dies to accompany any develop- 
ment projects before financial 
assistance is awarded. 

The proposed national study 
that Mr Mu'asher is seeking aims 
at organizing the land system in 
Jordan. “We actually have lesB 
than 6 per cent of agricultural land 
In Jordan and It Is decreasing," he 
says. The main reasons for this 
dangerous phenomenon are des- 
ertification. bad agricultural meth- 
ods of planting, destruction of 
green cover and forests and the 
drying up of water holes. But the 
most destructive cause Is the divi- 
sion of agricultural land to be sold 
for construction purposes. It Is 
thus suicidal that we have chosen 
to build our cities, factories, man- 
sions and roads on this 8 per cent 
of land, Mr Mu'asher says. “What 
we are trying to do Is to save what 
'a lelt." 

Tha beat example Mr Mu'asher 
cites is the unplanned growth of 
Amman city. If planners had 
looked ahead and steered the 
growth of the capital eastward In- 
stead of westward the picture to- 
day would have been different and 
thousands of excellent agricultural 
land would have been saved. 

This Is where planning la vital 
and a national policy is crucial. ' 
Take Ihe sad story of Wadi Dlail 
near Zarqa Where uncontrolled, 
pumping of water has surpassed 
internal recharge and turned all 
the aquifers into brine water. To- 
day the valley is dead. Similar sto- . 
rles have happened in Jsifar and 
could occur in Azraq. “What we 
call for is Ihe setting of a safe- 
level pumping procedure so as to 
prolong the utility of water sour- 
ces while preventing any damage 
on the ecology, of the area from - 
happening.” Mr Mu'asher says. 

Another Issue ha Is Interested in 
is Ihe future -of Jordan’s food 
needs. The country today pro-" 
duces less than 6 per cent of Its. 
annual consumption of wheat. The. . 
rest 19 imported from othar coun- 
tries mainly from the United 
States. "Looking Into the cOteing * 
century with population explo- , 
stone and the scarcity of arable 
land oh global levels, what guaran* /. 

; loss do we have that wo will still • 

: be able to Import our wheat," Mr . . 

• Mu'a$her asks. 'What. If; the 08 . 

! denies u* tha most essential of 
; oiir foodstuffs?’' . . l . : ' •. ’ ■ 

. ’/l remember less than Mall a ,- 
•century; ago 1 When our land pro- . . 

' duced everything and our falners . . 

I imported nothing” Mr Mu'asher..,; 

' says. The land gave all; Tha worst ; -, 
r thing a natton rjcauld do 'is:- tb , be ; : : 
dependent on, foreign ns I fans for;..- 


dependent on, foreign nsitohs for/-* 
its daily, bread, 'he days, j ;; ; 

'Sq' ln.the ehd nature conserve- V ‘ 


tfon ;eeiv08 the: alms ol develop- 
ment planners. "Vyise use ol our'H- : 
mlted natural resources bScqmes 
the rule and riot the exception,” he . , 

8ay. 8 -:.’. i. ’! ..V =■ • . -i ; ■■ . 
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Water Authority president: 7 

' i 

“Pumping from Azraq will not cease,” Kilani 


AL AZRAQ water is by far the hot- 
test clashing point between envi- 
ronmentalists and government 
planners and officials. It Is cer- 
tainly a subject Engineer Moham- 
med Saleh Kilani, president of the 
Water Authority of Jordan, does 
not like to talk about very much. 

Both Bides, those who call for 
the protection of Al Azraq wet- 
lands from oxcesslve pumping of 
water and those who keep the 
pumps going, have argued exten- 
sively to prove their own points of 
view. No independent authority on 
the matter has yot come forward 
to end the argument or at least 
draw u clear picture of how the si- 
tuation really is In Al Azraq. 

But whllo both sidos vehemently 
defend their stands, Mr Kilani 
does not even attempt to hide his 
future policies concerning Al Az- 
raq waters. He assured me that 
(he authority will go as far as dry- 
ing Al Azraq wafer pools if it 
means gelling the water to every 
citizen In Amman. This is his Job 
and he Is determined to do it at all 
costs. 

But that does not mean that Mr 
Kilani is an evil man. Jordan has 
always faced a difficult water 
problem. It moves towards the 
year 2000 with determination but 
anxiety over auch a critical Issue. 
So naturally, the conservationists, 
find it difficult to accept hls views 
on the subject. 

They argue that a more rational 
policy of water utilisation will de- 
crease the damage, extend the life 
Of the area’s water reserves some 
years more and maybe save the 
oasis from totally drying out, while 
allowing some water to seep into 
the marshland to attract migratory 
birds to Coma and visit. If this 
could happen all will be happy — 
for some lime. 

But Mr Kilani believes the au- 
thority la practising a rational po- 
licy of water usage not only in Az- 
raq -bul : all over the King- 
dom* He says waterpumping from 
Azraq i$ kept at a level that does 
not threaten the water reserve of 
.table. Accusations of an increase 
kv salinity In Azraq's water are 
groundless, he says. "Azraq's 
water is still lha deaolst and pur- ’. 
set In the country." ft te impossible 
to argue since no other party to . 


the issue has conducted tests of 
its own. 

So the authority has no Inten- 
tion of ever leaving Al Azraq. It is 
there to stay. But Mr Kilani says 
direct pumping from the pools Is to 
cease by the end of this month. 
Water from such pools has been 
going to feed the northern villages 
of East Mefraq. Water sucked out 
of underground pools around the 
Azraq basin will continue at the 
same rate (currently at 1,600 cu- 
bic metres per hour, 24 hours a 
day) and will back up the Amman 
networks. Even when the controv- 
ersial Delr Alla project Is launched 
by the end of this year or early 
next year, pumping from Al Azraq 
will not cease, Mr Kilani aaya. 

Mr Kilani does not believe that 
there is a dispute between his Au- 
thority and the Royal Society 
for tne Conservation of Nature 


RSCN: Fighting to protect nature 
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Eng. Kilani 

(RSCNf over Al Azraq. "The au- 
thority has all the right to be there. 
Hla Majesty the King gave us per- 
mission realizing how Important 
Azraq water Is for the capital. The 
society has nothing to do with 
water. We tell them nothing about 
how to protect nature or Issue 
hunting licences, it la our Job to 
extract water, oversee that it Is 
clean and pure drinking water, 
maintain our water supply policies 
for . all lha citizens of the Kingdom 
and make sure that. every drop of; 
Wdter goes In the right direction," : 
he says. . 

He admits that mistakes have 
been made In the past. For exam- 
ple excessive and unplanned 
pumping did, In the end, kill Wadi 
Dtail near Zarqa. The water be-, 
qame saline as satty water pools , 
mixed with the sweet water pods. 
Discharge out Rowed recharge and 
the green valley was no longer. 
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Azraq water pumping station 

adequate for agricultural uses. 
"What happened In Wadi 
Dlail will not occur again,” Mr Ki- 
lani says. "We now monitor the 
water level In all of our wells and I 
am proud to say that we have the 
beat experts In the Middle East in 
monitoring and examining under- 
ground water reserves." 

Mr Kilani maintains that the au- 
thority has made a noticeable qua- 
litative lump In supplying water to 
Jordanians all over the Kingdom. 
He says that there Is enough 
water underground to get Jordan 
Into the year 2000 without any 
problems. "I don't care for the fate 
of migratory birds, what concerns 
me Is supplying enough drinking 
water to all tne citizens of this 
country." But is ajl what the Au- 
thority pumps into Its Amman net- 
work reaching its destination? 

The answer is definitely no. 
More than 26 per oent of what is 
pumped goes back to the ground 
unused due to the aging and de- 
teriorating lines in some parts of 
the network. This is a serious 
problem and It aggravates Kllanl's 
critics, on the conservationist side. 
He promises that this will be a 
priority In the authority's projects 
In the coming years. A British 
company Is already doing studies 
on this problem. 

. The Authority la so keen on con- 
trolling pumping and observing the 
water table In all of its active wells 
that Mr' Kilani la thinking of seta-. , 
bllshing a centralized telemonltor- 
jng control station In Amman to 
* oversee the operation and condi- 
tions of all the wells In Jordan. A 
water data bank' la already |n op- 
‘ oration with updated Information 
: .on all the Authority's wells. . 
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CONSERVATION OF nature 18 a 
relatively old concept In Jordan. 
And despite a number of set- 
backs, the Royal Society for the 
Conservation of Nature (RSCN) 
has many reasons to be proud of 
H8 achievements. But the Socie- 


ty's General Director " Mr Maher 
Abu Jafar believes there is still a 
long way to go before public 
awareness and the goals of the 
Society are fulfilled. 

It was In 1 966, one year before 
the Society was founded, that Hls 
Majesty King Hussein requested 
that a national programme for the 
conservation of nature be esta- 
blished. As a result some 6,260 
sq. kms of land in the eastern 
parte of the Kingdom was ear- 
marked for Jordan's first national 
park. The designated area was 
called Azraq Desert National Park. 

- But between planning and exe- 
cuting, a wide gap existed. The 
project never saw the light of day 
and in the absence of national 
strategy on nature protection the 
Azraq region slowly lost all the 
qualities of a national park. The 
reasons for this, Mr Abu Jafar 
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It seems that Kilani and Society 
officials do not see eye to eye on 
the current state of the Azraq oa- 
sis. While the Society Is ralslni_ 
the red flag by declaring that for 
the first time the marshland itself 
Is dry — something which never 
happend before — and that the 
salinity of water Is on the Increase 
(a drinking water well In neigh 
bouring Snomari has gone sallm 
for the last two years. Today Its 
water Is not fit for human con- 
sumption), Mr Kilani Is saying that 
all Is under control. "The marsh- 


land phenomenon Is a norauJ 
since like all natural sprint 
water table becomes slum 
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In fact there is no comecw 
whatsoever between the aval# 
Ity of water on the surface indie 
underground water condWor 
What you see on the surfaced 
discharge or surplus water 
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by heat — a waste. We know 
well how the water table to wig* 
ground and we accommoow 
pumping accordingly." 
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Extinction of Azraq 
fish feared 

FEARS OF THE extinction of at least one kind of fish 
Azraq are mounting, aooordlng to fish biologists Dr Trfi 
Meer of Yarmouk University, Again excessive pumping 0, r 
Azraq water Is probably the Cause. 

About fifteen years ago there' were a number of fish JJfJj 
eles recorded In Al Azraq waters. Of those the most sign 
were Barbus canls. Tllebla aureau. Claries lazer* i (JJJL 
was Introduced to. At Azraq by an Ottoman Pasha, oroi'j'j 
ecarp and a special type offish orlolnally a marina 




enlnsula, In the East Medlterrensjh 1 ® C(B 
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story Museum, was In i'979, Since then continuous 

trips were ;/ ' ; . 

oilmens put' Without success.f 
Vfhere this fish wee reported 
completely, dried up* 


Meet Farid the 
“friendly” ibex 

NEXT TIMS you take your family to Shaumari wildlife reserve, . 


resident — » If you exclude the two ostriches •— a strong, young 
and playful male Ibex who goes by the name Farid. Farid/ wnlcn 
means rare Or unique, Is indefid an exceptional animal of many 

talents. ■ « V 

Taken from a bedouin who shot hls mother In the south ol 

• jwdari and took him home, the Society kept the name given to 
■ ,nim by the- bedouin and set to find him a mate. That was not 

®asy. The Ibex is a rare animal In Jordan today because of over-, 
punting in the pa&t.The Ibex’s natural home Is the mountainous 
t!m! n of '.the south. Once It could be found In the remctehllfsof 
. ; Mujfb, WadlAraba land Wadi Rum. Today just sighting It In the 
wild Is an achievement. 

■. ^Brjllsh' qljmblrig team, which visited. Jordan recently and 
I' ■ tta&benlp mountains of Wadi Riim, reported seeing the 

• •.;l^9 h l 0 r9d :.head, ;of -an Ibex still fresh. Maher Abu Jafar, the 
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says, were: 

1. A major part of the area was 
designated as military area and 
later the Azraq air base was built 
there. 

2. An Important highway linking 
Jordan to Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
was constructed passing through 
the park and dividing It Into sev- 
eral parts, 

3. There were two human set- 
tlements already existing inside 
the park, namely the Shlshan In 
the south and the Druze' In the 
north with a total population then 
of over 3000. 

4. The commercial extraction of 
salt from areas within the park 
continues until today. 

5. The pumping of water tram 
.Azraq springs by the Water Au- 
thority. Pumping was already In 
process before the area was de- 
clared a national park. 

6. Uncontrolled grazing by local 
Inhabitants and nomads, thus af- 
fecting the area’s flora. 

7. Hunting was allowed in the 
proposed national park. 

All of the above reasons cur- 
tailed the establishment of the 
park and when the Society was 
formed it was Impossible to pur- 
sue the project especially In the 
absence of a law for the protec- 
tion and conservation of nature. 

To operate, the Society had to 
depend on the old Agriculture Min- 
istry law number 20/73 which 
dealt with the organization of 
hunting and the protection of birds 
and wild animals In Jordan. Natu- 
rally, the provision of the Inadequ- 
ate law and does not even men- 
tion reserves and national parks. 
And because of this the Society, 
which is a voluntary organization 
became an easy prey to govern- 
ment organs especially where the 
fate of natural areas was 
concerned. 

So when the Water Authority 
moved into Al Azraq to pump Its 
rich water resources to the north 
and Amman, the Society could do 
nothing about It. It became a loner 
in Its fight for the protection of Al 
Azraq and most of its warnings ol 
a decline in the water levels In the 
springs went unheeded. 

During the premiership of the 
late Abdul Hamid Sharaf, the Hi- 
gher Agricultural Council put three 
priorities for the utilisation of Al 
Azraq water. They were as foll- 
ows: 

The first and most important 
was for conservation of Al Azraq’® 
unique ecology and natural wealth. 
The second was for drinking water 
utilisations and the third for usage 
by local Inhabitants. Today only 
the second point Is the priority. 

.. According to the Society the 
change In the ecology of the re- 
gion damaged the environment 
and upaet the Qualities of the oa- 
sis by: 

1. Interrupting bird migration 
and diverting the ancient migra- 
tory route. 

2. Disturbing the water level as' 





Maher Abu Jafar of the RSCN 

a result of salt Intrusion and creat- 
ing a drop in the water table. 

3. In the absence of annual 
floodings ol the marshland and qa, 
salinity of soil was rising with da- 
maging effect on the flora ol the 
area. 

4. The disappearance and 
feared extinction of a number of 
fish and animal species unique to 
the area. 

"We don't mind pumping water 
to thirsty cities,'' Mr Abu Jafar 
says. "But what we call for is 
some sensibility In doing that. 
There must be public awareness 
campaigns in the Kingdom telling 
the people to use water wisely. 
Also the issue of waste water in 
Amman’s network must be solved 
soon". 

In the olden days Al Azraq had a 
better life. With 16 water courses 
flowing into Al Azraq basin Into 
what Is called qa (mudflat) filling it 
with rain water while the 'dasheh* 
or marshland receives its water 
from the neighbouring springs 
whose water seeps into the 
marshland all through the year. 
The overall view was fantastic in- 
deed and Al Azraq (which means 
the blue) lived up to Its reputation 
as a romanticist Ideal of a desert 
oasis. The area was inhabited by 
people from ancient times. There 
are indications that the Romans 
utilised the marshlands to plant 
rice by overflooding certain flats. 
To this day some of the dams the 
Romans built, stand. 

But today and with contlnoua 
pumping ox water at a rate of 
1600 cubic metres per hour for 24 
hours a day, there are no lakes to 
form and no discharge from the 
springs to fill the marshland. Dry- 
winters have not helped and the 
. end result was disastrous to both 
conservationist and hunters. 

So without a law on national 
parks the best available alterna- 
tive for the Society was to create 
smaller areaa as reserves where 
Indigenous fauna and flora can be 
protected. Mr Abu Jafar hopes 
that In the .future aUCh reserves 
can become national parks. 


Indeed the Shaumari Reserve, 
which is truly a success story, Is 
already beginning to act ap u mini 
national park. But Abu Jafar hopes 
that tho two universities of Jordan 
will be interested in directing their 
researchers and environment 
students to visit and study the na- 
tural life at Shaumari. For one tha 
successful reintroduction of the 
Arabian oryx into the wild offers 
on this beautiful animal. "A Cana- 
dian student came and stayed in 
Shaumari for some months ob- 
serving the oryx," Abu Jafar says. 

"I wish Jordainian and Arab 
students could do the same." 

In Aqaba, the Society uses a 
boat donated by King Hussein to 
patrol the territorial waters, it Is 
assisted by the Aqaba Regional 
Authority (ARA) to control sea poll- 
ution by fining ships caught dump- 
ing oils and garbage Into the wat- 
ers of Aqaba. Two years ago the 
Gulf was one of tha most polluted 
seas In the world. 

Today It is one of the cleafiSBl, 
The Society gives arriving ships a 
multi-lingual leaflet which advises 
thB captian of Jordan’s antl- 
po Hut ion laws and possible lines 
which could reach JD 10,000. Last 
year alone the Society's fines 
amounted to JD 135,000 in the 
Aqaba region alone. 

This year the Society was allo- 
cated twice what it has been 
receiving In funds from the gov- 
ernment The new budget of Jp 
100,000 will enable the Society to 
Increase fta conservation activities 
and spend more on the running of 
its reserves. It is already working 
on publishing a book on nature 
.conservation, in Jordan ifor school 
children so as to create conserva- 
tion awareness from an early Bge. . 

Membership 1 in the Society is 
' open to alt Jordanians over, the 
. age of 18 arvd foreigners can be 
accepted as associate members. 
The Society's board ol directors Is 
composed of 7 members five of 
which ate elected every two years 
by the general assembly- The 
.'other two are appointed by the 
• .new board.. . - • 
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JORDAN TODAY is considered ns 
the Middle East reserves pioneer 
rind export that lh« World Wildlife 
Fund (WWFJ relors countries of 
the region interested in establish- 
ing wildlife reserves to the Royal 
Society for the Conservation of 
Nature (RSCN). 

The story of Jordan's success 
in the running ol natural wildlife 
reserves is full ol good and 
bad. Tim Ini lure to bring tho 
A* ray desert national park into ex- 
istence has not rloleated tho so- 
ciety's purpose II used tho wispy 
olic agricultural low number 
20/ 19:17 to control rind ory<inl7o 
hunting, which had claimed m the 
past lire lives of a number of rare 
iinim.il species which are extinct 
today. Thun it set In practice a pu- 
lley whii.'h solved the problem of 
nut buiny able to establish a 
rmtional park in the true sopsu 

Shaumari Reserve 

The Society decided to locate 
certain ares in Jordan which could 
be declared as protected reserves 
«md where hunting, exploitation 
end Others would be banned. In 
working closely with other govern- 
ment departments the society was 
able to designate two such areas 
in the Azraq region. The first was 
Shaumari. about 12 kilometres 
south-west of the Azraq Oasis. 
Wrth a total area of 22 sq kni, the 
new reserve, which was formally 
established in 1975 some 6 years 
after the government had turned it 
oyer to the society, was isolated 
from popufatron centres, easy to 
manage had a number of species 
unique to the Azraq region and 
water was available 

According to the society. Shau- 
nrari had a bustling wildife activity 
until recent times. Of the large 
animals gazelles. Arabian oryx, 
ostriches and Syrian wild ass (on- 
agers). in addition to large carni- 
vorous like Ihe cheelah, the 
striped hyena and Ihe red fox 


were reliably recorded lo have 
been living in Ihe area. Only the 
striped hyena and the red fox are 
bolicvod lo still live m the Shau- 
m;m and its outskirts. 

Of the most regular inhabitants 
n visitor can expect to see hares, 
jirbrK jerboas, hedgehogs in addi- 
tion lo sever «il species of lizards, 
snakes and birds. All in all there 
•iro 1 1 species of mammals. 134 
species of birds (many of which 
are migrant) and 130 species of 
plants including tamarix, lygos and 
nstripiex in the reserve. 

What makes Shaumari so im- 
i portent not only in Jordan but In- 
deed all over the world is the fact 
that (he rare Arabian oryx had 
berm successfully re-introduced 
to Jordan at Shaumari. This 
project which attracted the atten- 
tion ol wildlife experts and lovers 
in 1983 when the first herd of 31 
head of Arabian oryx was released 
into tho fenced reserve, encou- 
raged the society to pursue its 
ambitious endangered species 
brooding programme at Shaumari 
and othor parts of Jordan. 

Thu aim of the programme is to 
ro-in traduce animals which once 
wore or still ;ire present In Jordan 
for I hn sole purpose ol rofntroduc- 
lion and propagation In their orig- 
inal wild habitat. After tho oryx, 
tho society introduced the wild 
n:?ii (Syrian ass), oslriche. dorcas 
tjaziiflu and goitored gazelle Into 
Shaumari. 

The Azraq Wetland 
Reserve 

This is tho unlucky reserve of 
Jordan. After six years if continu- 
ous pumping of water from springs 
and water holes In and around the 
reserve, conditions deteriorated to 
the extent that the whole sensitive 
neology of tho area has been af- 
fected — partially irreversible. 

About 12 sq. km, Ihe reserve Is 
a unique oasis in the middle of the 
great Syrian desert. It enjoys a 
number of different ecological 
systems which mBde the oasis an 
annual resting point for thousands 
ol migratory birds since ancient 
times. The oasis was so important 
that Jordan signed in 197 7 the 
international Rasmar Convention 
which recognized Al Azraq as a 
mam station lor migratory birds 
and waterfowl. About 31 1 species 
of birds have been recorded In the 
wetland. It is very rich in flora and j 
fauna It has a widely-varied plant 
cover which includes dense ! 
masses of aquatic species such J 
as typha and giant reed. Snakes, 
lizards, frogs and a number of fish 
species also existed in Al Azraq 1 
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Fallow deer (dama dama) to be re-lntroduced In 1988 

In addition to some of the mam- 7ithlfl R aCAr .. A 

mals that exist in Shaumari wild ^UDia Reserve 
horses, water buffalow still live in The society is also planning to 
the oasis. Wild boar which became ostabliah a Bmall, but very impor- 
extincl some years ago is being * an * reserve in the area of Zubia 
considered for reintroduction nor ^ °f AJIoun where It plans to 
1,1 ere. reintroduce the fallow deer (dama 

dama), A university of Kal in Ger- 

Muilb Wiirlllfo D oeftlll „ many team has decided that Zubia 
JID Wildlife Reserve is the Ideal place for the fallow 


. . ««■« wntci luwi. ftuour oil soecies 

marihl?7L °,! he 90 &} y^ Shau ‘ of birds have bean recorded In the Tbl ? a new reserve which the 
uniH h f^»o« bl J5l' n9 v £', dl ® ac * ivi,y l ve,,EUld - 11 is very rich in flora and f 006 ^ , had J u8t declared. It Is by 

t !^ es ' A 0f - lhB ,afge fcunn I* has a widely-varied plant 1 IK * ar 9 est ln Jordan untit to- 

animals gazelles. Arabian oryx, cover which includes dense d ? y < 212 SQ- km) and has a unique 

Sr^n!l!i? yi,a ! 1 V d ass ion : masses of «JWtic species such ® lavatlon between minus 401? m 

2® f *i n ru addr !? n to J ar9 ® carn| - aB *yp ha and giant reed. Snakes 5? tow 8ea lsvel to 800 m above It 
h k f hB h cbee1ah ' J | he ,izards - f regs and a number of fish 1,16 w | a8tern boundary of the res- 

strrped hyena and the red fox species also existed in At Azraa 0rve ia lhe Dead Sea while the 

SJSLJJ m °i t,y high mountains. 
Northern and southern boundaries 

m ? rk0d , by two wadis, 
Kjjjj n or the former and 
Wadi Shrgeg | 0 r the latter, 

D Thf reserve has three distinct 
ecological systems namely 

S rpmen !f in north and aout^ 
plateau and the Dead Sea Thn 
area of Zara on the Dead 

Ih0 h if moS tS, i rlna8 makes 11 one of 

^sKrdir r,ant eC0l0flical 

p!®ht life, the reserve has 
species ol Tamarix, Acacia N6r- 
ium oleander apd Phoenix dactvllf 
era in addition to diverse S ol 
grasses, herbs and shrubs 

mSad'hL present lnclude - 

“H£ hyana - wolf, mounlaln 

- plfll ] 8 to re-introduce the ibex 

sSKBfsa 

. nsar 1 

MuJIb reserve: Breelhtakfrig wanes In Ihe lalgesl roaerve today : keepell ^u beTn 
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deer, which Is a rare animal in the i 

world today. The relntroducw , 
plan will be launched In 1988 

There are plans to MlaNsh ; 
more reserves In the KJrjflJ® i 
of which will be In WadlftJ 
where the ibex and the ®* 1 , 
gazelle can be found In amsl nu 1 "- 
bars. i 
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On 1 1 December the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) released 
ts annual report. The State of the World's Children. The Star now p- 
resents extracts from the report which discuss some of the more pos- 
itive developments in child care worldwide during 1985 . 
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A CHILD SURVIVAL REVOLUTION: Immunization and ORT — two of the least expen- 
sive of all child protection techniques — are together saving the lives of well over a 
million children each year and beginning to lead the way towards a revolution In child 
survival and development. 

The State of the World’s Children 1986, UNICEF 

Iodine: Protecting the mind 
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Say 'hi*' the wild way 
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R ?P N g reetlngs card good for all ba P, py f| 0 wer«. f 8 
flhSl!« ct ? n of cards depleting wild Jordan! J" i '• O ffioe9 j 
T b . av ® shows the Iri8,are available at the Socl Y pr0 jects F. 
Telephone 811689. Proceeds are spent on RSC" v J t 
In Jordan. — l 
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THE LOW-COST strategies dls- 
cuBsed In this report are of almost 
universal relevance. But similarly 
effective and Inexpensive solu- 
tions also exist for other problems 
which affect children in specific 
pads of the world. A quarter of the 
world s children, for example, are 
al risk from iodine deficiency, the 
world's leading cause of prevent- 
able mental retardation. 

Yet iodizing salt — the simplest 
remedy — costs only 2 or 3 extra 
cents per kilo. And where iodizing 
sail is not feasible. Iodized oil In- 
jections cost as little as 40 cents 
^ give protection for up to five 
Hears. 

Wherever Iodine leaches from 
‘ne soil, in mountainous regions 
and flood-prone areas, whole po- 
pulations are low In Iodine. Severe 
deficiency carries the risk of In- 
creased neonatal mortality and 
visible handicaps of- the survivors: 
stunted growth, poor physical 
w-ordlnaHon, goitre (swelling of 
h i yriod 9 |and at the base of 
ine throat), deafness, muteness, 
9fld cretinism. 

But the damage done by lesser 
reea of Iodine deficiency is In- 
m;7? ■ n 5 ly being recognized. Even 
™a rodine deficiency undermines 
22™* Physical and mental 
“i? , * Ba PPlng their energy and 
E? 9 the P ro a r0 ss of both indl- 
v| ounis and communities. 

J^'n 0 deficiency Is prevalent in 

eiftJv n 3 0s: much of Africa, 

Wftecialiy south of the Sahara: In 

Mirtrii r- are spending from the 
IbvS » East thr °ugh the Hima- 
l n J 8 J®. Bouth-eaet Asia and Into 

Qu£2? a ' 5 h,na and Pa P ua New 
Eurnno 1 ? n l in pockets of Western 
chffin L n Bollv,a 05 % °f school- 
vHteafr 5™ e Soares and Jn some 
creifnef »k 0% °f villagers may be 
loj!? 1 * h ® result of their mother's 
anej ds,lclen oy during pregn- 

60% hS5 an ?i vi,lage ® °f Ecuador, 
tioh 0O r0a ba fore an iodiza- 
^Programme. All of Bhu tan's In- 
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habitants are at risk, and In some 
villages 30% are cretins. In large 
areas of India, Zaire and the Cen- 
tral African Republic, 5% of In- 
fants are born mentally retarded. 

lodizatlon programmes In such 
countries as Argentina, Colombia. 
China, Brazil, Ecuador and Zaire 
have helped to Increase blrth- 
-welghts, lower Infant mortality, 
and improve schoolchildren’s in- 
telligence scores. 

In central Java, cretinism disap- 
peared after a programme com- 
bining Iodized sail and oil injec- 
tions; 7% of children born before 
the programme were cretins. Pa- 
pua New Guinea achieved similar 
results with mass Injections of io- 
dized oil, followed by legislation 
for the iodizing of salt. 

Though bread, water supplies 
and even sugar have been Iodized, 
salt is cheaper and technically 
simpler to treat. Even so, the 
costa may be high for a poor 
country, and the collaboration of 
salt producers difficult to obtain. 
Organizing the Injection teams nd 
transport for iodized injection pro- 
grammes can prove equally com- 
plex. . . , 

But as the full Impact of Iodine 
deficiency disorders has become 
clear, more and more countries 
are returning to the attack. Sev- 
eral Andean governments have 
launched salt Iodizing program- 

Nepel Is nearing the end of a 
five-year drive to inject 2 million of 
its population of 16 million. Bhu- 
tan, which imports its salt from In- 
dia, haa installed an Iodiz- 
ing plant at a border 
crossing, where all me 
country's salt l ls| now I treated. 

An International Council for the 

Control of Iodine Deficiency Disor 
ders was established this year 
(1985) with UNICEF su PPp r *'.,! 0 
assist governments in tackling the 
p^em GIven 

iminity awareness, and tacking 
from salt producers, chridrsncouia 
be freed from the burden of Iodine 
deficiency within ten years. 


Egypt: leading on ORT 


Turkey 

On September 11th 1985 the 
President and Prime Minister of 
Turkey launched one of the most 
ambitious immunization program- 
mes ever seen. The aim — to stop 
diseases like measles and whoop- 
ing cough from killing 500 Turkish 
children every week. 

Colombia 

Extract from a nationally tele- 
vised statement by Colombian 
President Bellsarlo Betancur — 
"today we are committing oursel- 
ves before the entire world to 
prevent the deaths of 60,000 chil- 
dren every year". 

Bangladesh 

By the end of this year, the 
1,000 workers of the Bangladesh 
Rural Advancement Committee will 
have visited over 5 million individ- 
ual homes to bring the good news 
about ORT. 

El Salvador 

On three separate Sundays'in 
1985, the five-year-lond civil war 
In El Salvador stopped so that 
two-thirds of the nation's children 
could be immunized. 

Brazil 

In a country lorger than western 
Europe, basic child protection 
strategies are going Into action on 
a massive scale — Including the 
mobilization of over 400.000 vo- 
lunteers to immunize the nation s 
children. 

Nicaragua 

‘People's health days' and basic 
techniques like ORT and Immuni- 
zation have helped to cut Nicara- 
gua's Infant death rate by 
one-third in only five years. 


EGYPT HAS PASSED Ihe holf- 
-way point in its five-year cam- 
paign to promote oral rehydration 
therapy (ORT) and save Ihe lives 
of Ihe 80,000 and more children 
who now die each year from diar- 
rhoea! dehydration. Results so far 
show that child death rates have 
been cut by approximately 30% 
In the test governorate of Alexan- 
dria. 

Using whal was learned in Alex- 
andria, the project is now going 
nation-wide. As of mid- 1985, over 
4,000 clinics throughout Egypt 
have started oral rehydrallon con- 
ires lo administer ORT and to 
teach mothers how to use thu now 
therapy. Ahead of schedule, tho 
programme is already beginning to 
have an impact on die infant (loath 
rate nationwide. 

By the end of (his project, ' says 
a member of the campaign learn in 
Cairo, "we fully expect to achieve 
a 25% reduction in overall mortal- 
ity among Egyptinn children.” 

For ten years. ORT has been an 
ollicially recommended treat- 
ment In Egypt. But the salts wore 
only available on prescription and 
there was little promotion to the 
public. So probably fewer than 1% 
of Egyptian parents were using 
the cheap life-saving breakthro- 
ugh which could enable them to 
fight the single biggest threat to 
their children s lives and health. 

But in January 1983, after six 
years of careful preparatory work 
and trials, the Egyptian govern- 
ment became one of the first in 
the world to pick up the ORT 
weapon on a national scale and 
declare war on the disease which 
is responsible for half of all child 
deaths in Egypt. 

With the help of a grant of $26 
million from the United Stales 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the Ministry of Health 


launched tho National Diarrhoeal 
Disease Control Programme un- 
deer a high-powered secretariat 
with a total budget of more than 
$650 million. 

Specially arranged lectures, 
workshops, articles in medical 
journals, and courses at a dozen 
universities — plus the setting up 
of over 100 ORT training units — 
educated large numbers of Egyp- 
tian doctors and nurses about tha 
new treatment. To caplure the 
next generation of health profess- 
ionals, ORT courses have boon in- 
troduced onto the curricula of all 
modicol colleges, to aching hospi- 
tals, and nursing schools. 

The larger goal is lo enable 
mothers Ihumsolvos to provent 
dehydration and lo protect tho 
child's nutritional health by the 
early use of ORT, by continuing to 
givo plenty of food and fluids, and 
especially by continuing breast- 
-foeding, during episodes of diar- 
rhoea. 

In the Alexandria trials, televi- 
sion commercials for ORT had 
beon broadcast every night for a 
month at peok vi owing times By 
the end of the month, most moth- 
ers knew about ORT and 36% 
had already begun using it. Now 
the television campaign is being 
broadcast nationally and the ORT 
symbol is reported to be the most 
widely recognized advertisement 
in Egypt. 

To meet the demand, all phar- 
macists stock sachets of ORT. A 
30% profit margin for the shop- 
keeper — plus free ORT measur- 
ing cups which can be sold to cus- 
tomers — is helping to compense- 
ate for profits lost on sales of anti- 
diarrohoeal drugs (which are more 
expensive and in most cases to- 
tally Ineffective). National produc- 
tion of the sachets themselves is 
now running at 80 million a year. 


The child protectors 

Pairmhood 1 * nci ■ suit ol bring, ii u a job 10 be Jane And on Jhat job dpendi ihe *eJ|. 
bring of rc*d»>'i children - and iosio,ro*'s «orld Bm like an>w< el« * 1 >h an impaiuni 
lob 10 do. pjienn need Informal ion to enable diem id do n ■«!!. 

In i he po« world, bring a puun Is doubly difficult. Foi poteny means ltiU roan* 
million! of children die and many millions more fall logio*. (o their fuB menial and 
nhukal cweniiil. Bui according ro L'NICEF. juu four ilmr* low-cosi method! WuH no* 
glie parents the po*er to p;.HM ihetr children Iiom iw,e or posed) s *oru alwcii and so 

toi malnumnpn and death! by half. ....... 

C caching out 10 inform and luppori parents In m,ng Hits knowledge co-aid thereroie 
help to bring about b resoTuiion b child lunndl and derfopmert The low Key mesugei 
singled oul by UNICEF aie'- 
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Syrian-lsraeli tension 

TENSION BETWEEN Syria and Israel Is mounting and the United States is as 
usual apparently siding with Israel and increasing the chances of a breakout of 
hostilities. Syria, oven according to some Israeli officers, has not violated Inter- 
national laws and norms by deploying their surface-to-air missiles well inside 
their borders. 

Even more, the missiles were deployed on Syria's border with Lebanon and 
thus they cannot be considered as a threat to Israeli jets unless they were 
flying over Lebanon. And this is the real reason for Israel's dismay. Their game 
is over in Lebanon and if the United States Is truly interested in Lebanon's 
independence and sovereignty it should warn Israel to stop its dally Intrusions 
into Lebanese airspace. 

And why, we must ask, is Syria made a sinner when Israel acts as It wi- 
shes? Have we forgolten the raid on PLO headquarters in Tunis or against the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor at Tamuz? What about the almost daily raid9 on Lebanese 
towns and cities? Why Isn't it a violation of norms when Israel deems It right to 
demolish Syrian missile bases in the Beqaa? This time the Syrians made it 
clear that first, they will not dismantle their missiles and secondly, they will use 
them if Israel attempts to attack them. 

A question to the US. Where does the security zone of Israel and? Behind 
the Euphrates or beyond the Nile? And must the Arab countries consult Wash- 
ington and its ally before a single soldier or a missile battery 
is stationed within that country's own borders? Do we take It 
that Tunisia will be threatening Israel s defence if it decides to station its own 
missile bases especially after Israel dared to bomb its capital? 


Privatization 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT on 16 December, 1986 by the Chairman of Alia, the 
Royal Jordanian Airline, that the company has plans to go private next year Is a 
welcome step. The company is to sell 10 per cent of the shares during the first 
year of Impiemeotatlon of the plan and increase it further after an assessment 
; of the market. ‘ 

..The decision Is part of the government's policy to privatise major enterprises 
which! are wholly owned by the government. The Improvement In Alla’s perfor- 
mance during Ihe year in terms of revenues, as compared with, the previous 
years, indicate the pompany'e prospects In the future. Therefore, the annou- 
npement 'has come at the right time. . ! . . ; ^ 

Ely /selling the 'shares to the public, the airlihd would be able to increase Its 
capital and that would enable It to expand its fleet and other facilities to im- 
prove its status/ Also,. apart from. Increasing the capital, public, involyernent will 
definitely iChenga the management operations to a more, collective function, 
yielding nitye results. : ‘ \ ’■ •./ ‘ ' 

:'ff the ehareaof Alia are put on sate oh stock markets, no doubt/ tpere will be 
a great demand for It especially from the Jordanians working abroad who. are 
looking for bfsportimtllea in liquid Investments. Such opening, would make the 
people ^eatat front investing *n ; extravagant villas arid luxuries that, raise infla- 
ttort to % '» ; 7 . ■, / ■=' 

. Furt Wtrnare. pH vail /atlon ofiqrgeand: profitable enterprises would attract 
mpre locar inyeetdra who; for took of opportunities ai home* were investing . 

■f PrfyfdlKattoh Is one of the right gtep^ to tte taken to have a free and 
nherMsed ;^ promoting prlyste lnyestmsrits |h various 

anfeirmlflee it would hefb to engage prospective enterpreneurs In . building the 
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AYATOLLAH HUSSEIN ALI MONTAZERi 

By Safa Haeri 

PARIS — The designation of Ayatollah 
Hussein All Motazerl to succeed B 6 -year- 
old Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini as spiritual 
leader of Iran Is seen as a setback to a left- 
wing faction and a move to end paralysing 
uncertainty about the succession. 

Iranian sources are divided about Mon- 
tazerl’a ability to provide the stern leader- 
ship Iran will need after Khomeini's depar- 
ture, but supporters point to his apparent 
pragmatism and a realism that led to his de- 
nouncing revolutionary excesses. He also 
has powerful backers. 

Montazeri, 83, a short, bearded man with 
small eyes glinting behind thlok glasses, 
was ohoseq on November 21 by the clerics 
of the Assembly of Experts in a move which 
undoubtedly had support at the highest 
level. 

Iranian sources say it would have been 
"virtually Impossible" for Montazeri to be 
nominated without Khomeini's consent. 

Montazeri was born Into a peasant family 
In Najaf Abad village near Isfahan In central 
Iran, and became a student and later a 
dose ally of Khomeini. He paid secret visits 
to fraq when Khomeini Was exiled there, and 


to your duties; otherwise If you continue 
.acting against people, we shall think of re- I 
placing your Institution." Since Khomeini Is \ 
overall commander of the Pasdars, Montaz- - 
eri's tough warning surprised Iranians. 

He also cautioned clerical members ol * 
the* ruling Islamic party against "monopoli- 
sation" of power. "Let people choose their 
own representatives and keep yourselves 
to the role of spiritual guide," he said. "Do 
not Impose your will on others," 

Condemning Islamic Committees for 
abuse of power, Montazeri said on another 
occasion, "It Is said that the revolution eats 
Its children. I have the Impression the same 
thing is happening to our society and (be- 
cause of Committee activities) people are 
turning away from Islam.” 

He warned against excessive nationalisa- 
tion, saying, "The government cannot and 
shall not replace the private sector," a 
statement that clearly would ingratiate him 
with the powerful bazaar merchants. 

He told Prime Minister Mir Hussein 
Mou 8 savl, "I get the impression all key 
( posts are occupied by weak yes-men." 

Montazeri was confirmed as Khomeini's 
successor at a time when the regime Is said 
to be In bad shape. The economy, savaged ; 
by the long war with Iran, Is weak, there are 
reports of strikes In key sectors, and the ’ 
brain drain continues — ' more than 9,000 
doctors are reported to have left the coun- 
try since the revolution. 

At the same time, a power struggle be- 
tween the left and right wings of the clerical 
system has emerged, highlighted by the 
growing power of Hojatoleslam Mouesavl 
Khoeiniha, a young cleric newly appointed 
as the country's Revolutionary Chief Prose- 
cutor. 

Khoeiniha studied in East Germany and 
the Soviet Union, and has been rspalw 
close to the Tudeh Communist party. Adding 
to the alarm were reports of "Communist 
Infiltration Into administration and clerical In- 
stitutions. 

Reports from Iran say the Khoeiniha fa> 
tion, jointly led by President Sayed m 
K hamenei, was pushing for a collflflW 
leadership" in which It could place its own 
• people and push through majority decisions. 

The aim was to adopt policies for land re- 
form, nationalisation , of the economy, di«n- 
bution artd foreign trade which were oP* 
posed by conservative mullahs. 

The designation of Montazeri was seen lo 


eighties 

ILL PROBABLY lie and tell my grandchil- 
dren that I saw Halley's Comet when It vi- 
sited Earth late 1986 — many years ago. I 
was a young man then, full of vigour and 
determination and confused as hell. But that 
(snot the point. My grandchildren, I suspect, 
will not bs Interested in hearing dull stories 
about my youth. I don't believe they will 
care much for how difficult it was to be a 
young man In the 1980s — many years 
ago. 

0 <They will be Interested to know more 
r about that strange world of the 80s, of 
which I am a product, a survivor and a wit- 
ness. They will be excited to hear stories 
about what we did for a living, how we 
dressed, what we talked about and how we 
spent our free time, whenever we had 
seme. 

And I, the good-natured grandfather, a to- 
tal wreck by then, will put the little girl on 
my lap, the boy on the other and the rest on 
the couch — If there will still be one In the 
future — next to me. I will finally give up my 
attempts to talk about my youth and my cr- 
ises as a young man of the eighties, and tell 
• the little kids about our space age, Pepsi 
Cola and colour television. But still this will 
not be exactly what they will want to hear 
horn me. 


I should expect the kids of the years 
20Q0 and more to be superintendent. They 
would not have to waste 12 years in sc- 
hools learning how to add one and one, 
what the capital of Albania is, how to calcu- 
late the speed of a car when you are not In 
It and why man are different from women — 
biologically speaking. I should expect. more 
advanced methods of teaching to be prac- 
tised. Education could begin In the matern- 
ity ward and end by the time the child be- 
gins to walk If not talk. So who will I try to 
bluff? Super kids who know it all? 

So i will tell them the truth. The eighties 
were crucial years Indeed. Wars every- 
where, earthquakes, hijackings — an inven- 
tion of our generation, kidnappings, summit 
meetings, the World Cup, the Olympic 
games, the Japanese car, the Arabian oil 
and the American dollar. I will tell them 
about home entertainment, microwave 
ovens and about the Green Line In Beirut — 
dty which 1 don't think will last until the 
2000 s. 1 shall tell them about how a group 
of singers saved dying children in Africa 
while NATO, UNESCO, EEC, OPEC, UN, 
OAU, PLO, Washington DC and a man 
named JR stood by. 

But most of all, I will tell them about peo- 
ple.. Humans who lived and died on this 


planet, people who believed In something 
and died believing It was true. I will tell them 
about what we did to children In Lebanon, 
Palestine and Afghanistan — countries 
they never heard about before. I will con- 
fess the crimes we did to ourselves and 
how we made Ihe eighties bitter years we 
later became ashamed of. 

But they will think I am just an old fooliah 
man, my grandchildren will. They will surely 
wink at each other and respectfully pal on 
my shoulder as they leave. Only ihe little girl 
will stay firmly sitting on my numbed leg. I 
can see her big dark eyes looking at me, 
and she sees a thin frail face, and then 
smiles as she wishpers Into my ear: "Gra- 
ndfather, don't be sad. I believe you." 

But then again I might not live to see the 
aftermath of the great twentieth century. 1 
have liked and disliked this age in which 
God has brought me to the extent that 1 am 
afraid to face another one, a new one. I 
wish time could freeze for a day or fwo so I 
can rest and think of where we are going 
and why. I wish I could feel good about 
myself and others. I wish I could have an- 
swers for the questions not only my grand- 
children will ask but myself as well, if I sur- 
vive the nineties. 


Asian outlook' 


Moves to end Gulf war 


By G.K/ Nai r ■■ / 


THE DEADLY attacks by the Iraqi airforce In 
ntwant months against Iranian vital In- 
wfefona seem to have shattered the mo- 
i*yof Ihs Iranian regime as well as Its for- 
■ 2^ W Islamic Revolutionary Guards, 
(■ware Indications now that the Tehran 
thinking of limiting Its hostilities, 
wrtan Parliament Speaker Haaheml 
JJjjJrt IsakHast week that Iran Is ready 
: 7 °P 8 major planned attack on Iraq 

« assisted from "committing further 
, °Fnes against Iran." . 

^a ststement shows that Iranians 
to understand that the Iraqi war 
jHJ 18 much more superior to what 
JJjJJf®'. The repeated bombardments of 
tJ^jS Island and other vital installations 
partially successful to 
Iranian economy and to break 
"Oj Its military structure. The 
° n the Kharg oil terminal 
jjj^tantjelly. reduced ; lran's oil exports. 

been.totally stopped had the 
taSR mort accurate hits on the 
^ ® to® only, facility where 

thSJL? 5Sr* 8 . °M; But contrary to expec- 

fc bblv^toik ndt b00n «>' ,0thal 

; '^ Pwalyae the; Iranian economy, , . 

idle SiI l ? n, ?_ r l d0c,ara t |o n* though tn- 
Merest ,to desist from 


It Is not the time to discuss It. An end to 
this war la what the entire world and the 
people In the region in particular, are looking 
for. All efforts for a peaceful settlement to 
this war of attrition have so far proved futile 
as a result of the adamant stance of the Ira- 
nian regime and its unusual and unaccept- 
able demands. 

The idea of paralysing the Iranian eco- 
nomy to force Tehran to como to the nego- 
tiating table though Is an optimistic plan, 
would further prolong the war. While It will 
destroy a number of vital Installations, It will 
also claim thousands of lives. Thousands of 
human lives have already been perished 
and thousands have become Invalid. 

But the most effective and only solution 
to end this bloody war Is Arab unity. Hopes 
in this direction are emerging In the horizon 
these days, The latest attempts to reconcile 
differences between the Arab countries are 
gaining momentum at this Juncture. The fast 
move to warm up Syrlan-Jordanlan relations 
pours more optimism towards ending Ihe 
Iran-lraq war. 

Iran’s adamant attitude to a great extent 
Is attributable to the strong support It en- 
joys from Syria, a major military power In 
the WeBt Asia. The shrewd Initiative to- 


wards reaching Arab unity being inched 
ahead by Jordan, a close ally of Iraq in this 
war of attrition, would help heal the repair- 
able minor differences between Syria and 
Iraq. 

A rapprochement between Iraq and Syria 
under the auspices of Jordan and other 
brotherly Arab countries would definitely 
change the situation. Withdrawal of Syrian 
support to Iran would break its backbone 
and boost the strength of the Arab nation. In 
the event of the emergence of a united Arab 
action against Iran, the Tehran regime 
would have nothing to say but to accept 
peace. 

Also peace and stability In the Gulf region 
and Arab unity Is a paramount necessity for 
finding a just and comprehensive solution to 
the Arab-lsraeli conflict. Improved warm re- 
lations between Syria, Iraq, Jordan and 
Egypt would force Ihe radical north African 
state to follow suit and that would deprive 
Iran of the support of a major Arab country. 

Things are in the motion and are in Ihe 
right perspective In the pursuit of Arab unity 
and to resolve all the problems in a pragma- 
tic and realistic manner. And if the present 
pace goes ahead unhindered It could defi- 
nitely reach the destination it looks for. 
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France and 
Africa 

FRANCE, ONE of the greatest colonial 
powers in Africa still maintains very 
good relations with her former colon- 
ies. These relations are In various 
aspects — economic, social and cul- 
tural. 

France had the largest number of 
colonies In Africa, followed by Britain, 
Portugal and Spain. To many of the 
former French colonies, the political 
Independence In the early 1960a did 
not change much the social life pat- 
tern In the newly created states. Rele- 
vant examples of this can be found In 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast which 
are both In West Africa. 

Critics of the maintenance of the 
French way of life In these African 
nations call It a "neo-coloniallst' atti- 
tude. Yet those who argue for It say it 
has boosted the development of the 
countries. It le a fact that Dakar, capi- 
tal of Senegal and Abidjan In the Ivory 
Coast are among the most beautiful 
cities In Africa. 

The succeeding French govern- 
ments have done all they could to en- 
sure the continuity of relatione be- 
tween 'mother France' and her Afri- 
can ‘kids'. One way of doing this Is 
the annual Franco-Afrlcan Summit 
held In Parle to review areas of co- 
-operatlon and development. Thle 
year's meeting was held last week 
and it was addressed by French Pre- 
sident Francois Mitterrand. 

But despite the apparent French 
contribution to the development of 
the former colonies, a lot more needs 
to be done by France to help salvage 
the economies of most of these coun- 
tries. Notable among thess are, Bur- 
kina Fa so (formerly Upper Volta), 
Mall, Niger, Chad and Mauritania. In- 
cidentally, all. these countrlea lie In 
the Sahel region and they have been 
severely affected by drought and Its 
attendant food shortage. 

Besides this, the war conditions in 
Chad must also come to an end. 
France withdrew her troops from 
Chad last year after an agreement 
with Libya to pave the way for peace 
talks In Chad. It fs more than a year 
now when the agreement was 
reached and up to date no headway 
has been made as far as peace for 
Chad ia concerned. 

France is aware of all these prob- 
lems. It Is suggested that prance with 
all her technical expertise and man-, 
power reserves should sand teams to 
all these drought-stricken countries 
to study the situation and borne out 
with concrete recommendations that 
can lead to effective action. 

This Is not a campaign to gat 
France into meddling. in the affairs of 
her. former colonies which are now In- 
dependent and neither la |t aimed at 
neo-colonlallem- It I* only an attempt 
to get the strong 16 help the weak 


The leaden who gather In Paris 
every year -for the , Franco-Afrlcan 
summit know very wall that they- do 
hot go. there for a luncheon oy.a din- 
net party. 7" 

But they should always bdar in mind 
the situation at homeland be. bold 
enough: to put their cards face ub.; 
Thp organizers of IHb summit should 
also realize that- the recommends-. 


wi 

signed are not meant for th© shelves 
or the cabinets only lo be referred to 
when the next summit Is due to open. 
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THE NEWSPAPER Al-Bayan of Dubai de- 
mands lhat the reconciliation which has 
been achieved between Jordan and Syria 
should bo expended to Include countries' 
such as Iraq with the aim of strengthening 
the eastern front against Israel and putting 
an end to the Gulf war. 

The paper notes that the Jordan-Syria re- 
conciliation is a major achievement towards 
the convening ol the next Arab summit with 
all Arab stales attending. It also gives a 
great Impetus for continuing the efforts to 
settle inter-Arab disputes, especially the 
Syrian-lraqi feud. 

It remarks that before tho out break of 
the GuFf war, Iraq constituted a strategic 
depth for the eastern fronl but the war with 
Iran has severely undermined that depth. 

In Abu Dhabi, the newspaper Al-Wlhdad 
voices optimism over reconciliation between 
Amman and Damascus, saying it gives an 
evidence that Arab differences are marginal 
and any dispute between two Arab capitals 
can be settled through an honest effort and 
a series dialogue. 

“Jordan and Syria had divergant views 
towards the current stage of political action, 
bul their dialogue has romovod some 
aspecls of the dispute and contributed to 
tho adjustment of policies. It has been an 
exnmplo on how relations among brothers 
should bu even If political views differ", the 
paper writes. 

In conclusion, Al-Wihda oxpresses tho 
view that tho success of tho reconcillailon 
bid between Jordan and Syria makes the 
return of Egypt to Arab ranks an essential 
and vital step so as the achieve the pan- 
-Arab formula which has been upset by Cai- 
ro's absence. 

Another newspaper. Al-Fajr says that re- 
lations between Jordan and Syria have 
transcended the stage of “atmosphere 
clearing * and reached Ihe point of unifying 
me Iwo countries' positions towards current 
issues. It Bays the forthcoming meeting be- 
tween Hfs Majesty King Hussein and Syrian 
President Hafez Al-Assad will be the final 

- atop in .approval of the new Jortianfan- 
Syrtan accord. 

r 

The PLO in the peace process 

The Egyptian newspaper Al-Akhbar re f- 
ere to a-selUament made by President 
Hosnl- Mubarak fn an interview wllh the 
Washington Post' In which he safd that any 
attempt to Ignore or overlook the PLO in 
the peace process will not lead to a com- 
prehensive settlement because, whether we 

- ,• pr hot, the organization la the sole le- : 

/ swnaie . rapfeaanlpllve of the Palestinian 

.-people.^ 

- The papei* comments on the President's 
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Terry Waite and the American 
hostages 


A Kuwaiti newspaper, AI-Ra'I Al-A’am 
launches a scathing attack on British 
church envoy Terry Waite because of his 
attempt to link the fate of the US hostages 
held in Lebanon with the convicted terror- 
ists Imprisoned in Kuwaiti falls. It also raps 
President Reagan for backing Waite's at- 
tempt. saying that the US president seems 
to have forgotten that he advocates tough- 
ness against terrorism and those who en- 
courage terrorist actions. 

It adds that Kuwait Is not a militia or a 
parly but a sovereign state, having Its own 
laws and constitution. 
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called on both to reconsider their attitudes 
which totally conllict with the will of the 
world body. 

“The overwhelming support for the idea 
of an International conference has shown 
the extent of the political Isolation of Am- 
erica and Israel. Only Canada voted against 
the Idea along with the United States and 
Israel’ 1 , writes Ad-Dustour. 

AI-Ra'I newspaper also attacks the Un- 
ited States for Its negative stand agalnBt 
the International conference and describes 
allegations by the US delegate that the con- 
ference will not result In a real solution to 
the Palestinian problem as an open fallacy 
and an attempt to avoid responsibility. 

The paper asserts that the US challenge 
will not force the Arabs to abandon the Idea 
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positive Indication to the American opfcj 

The US Itself as well as Israel are al J 
fusing an international conference as 
framework for negotiations and rejedf 
Palestinian legal representation. "We » 
say there is optimism onoe aH parts 
concerned are represented In an kite 
national conference and when Americas* 
Israel accept the PLO as a full member fo 
conference aide by side with the Soviet Un- 
ion and the US and other Interested par- 
ties. 

At Quds newspaper also In East Jer- 
usalem says that the conflict about Tabai 
very Important because It Is a leal d 
Israel's intentions about the peace proce&i 
“If Israel Insists on its Intransigence, art 
frustrates Egyptian attempts to taka bad 
Taba then peace negotiations wiB fe 
aborted", the paper says. But if Israel chan- 
ges its stand It will then give the Impression 
that peace might be achieved, although ttw 
Is far away because Israel does not wish sc 
far to offer any concessions with regard ft 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, and refuse) 
the participation of the PLO on Ihe saw 
footing as the other parties concerned In sr 
International conference. 

Such a conference will enshrine with le- 
gality any expected settlement and obSgei 
the Arab and the Israeli sides to abide h 
that settlement. Israel the paper continue 
cannot keep forever the occupied territona 
and must prefer peace to Instability In w 
region and must also realise that the Aral 
will not accept an offer which Ignores It# 
llgitfmate rights of the Palestinians and de- 
nies Arabism In the occupied lands. 

Kol Haer writes about Taba and sap 
that the ebb and tide on the Egyptlan-lsra* 
shore reflects the difficulties standing JJ 
tween the two parties for finding a coj 
prehenslve settlement to the Arab-terw 
conflict. "If this enclave subject of flspu* 
between two states bound by a pew 
treaty has taken long negotiations and 
many difficulties, we wonder what wow Dj 
the picture in respect to the Arab-lsraeim 


By Ahmad Shaker 

Special to the Star 

AMMAN — Prime Minister Zald 
.Rlfai says the government is plan- 
ring to create 100,000 new Jobs 
through private and public sector 
^vestments during the new Five- 
Year Plan. The jobs will help to 
solve Jordan's present unemploy- 
ment problem, as estimates sug- 
gest that 36,000 Jordanians will 
he out of work by 1986, and will 
provide opportunities for returning 


Mr Rlfai was speaking to the 
Lower House of Parliament on 
Monday following a lengthy de- 
bate on the JD 823.7 million 1986 
budget. 

The Lower House approved the 
budget, and, following study by 
the Upper House Financial Com- 
nltee, It will be discussed by the 
Upper House next week. 

A Royal Decree approving the 
Mget Is expected before the end 
of December. 

Most of the recommendations 
wde by members of the Lower 
House concentrated on Increasing . 
wndal support for the West 


•Bank, providing more Jobs for 
West Bank graduates, the eata- 
I blishment of a comprehensive 
i economic and social plan to deve- 
Uop services In the West Bank, 
1 support for the armed forces and 
t fighting corruption and protecting 
public money. 

One of the representatives at- 
tacked projects executed by the 
Jordan Valley Authority and ac- 
cused the authority of not serving 
the Interests of the residents of 
the Jordan Valley. He said the Au- 
thority's projects are a 
waste of public money. 

Other representatives called for 
the application of health security 
programmes In Jordan, the rei- 


| The committee called for more 
; attention to be given to housing 
;for the low-income groups, the re- 
scheduling of farmer's debts and 
halt the forcing of retirement on 
government employees at an early 
'aqe. 

In his reply, following the debate 
Mr Rlfai announced that a Natio- 
nal Fund for the Poor will be esta- 
blished and that the sum of JD 1.5 
million will be set aside for it. He 
also said that Jordanlan-Palestinl- 
an delegations will make tours of 
the Gulf countries to gather sup- 
port for economic and social acti- 
vities In the West Bank. 

The problems of the large com- 
; panles in Jordan are to be tackled 


SJJ®. others payments In the ' by a combination of their capitals, 
West Bank and the opening of anc j reviewing their management 


Arab markets for West Bank agri- 
cultural products. 

They also called for Inquiries 
Into the mismanagement of big 
companies Including Potash, ferti- 
lisers, glass and woqd. 

The Finance Committee of the 
Lower House also made a plea for 
all Arab countries to fulfil their fin- 
ancial commitments to Jordan. 


procedures. 

The Prime Minister also said 
that a study has been carried out 
on the conversion of the Telecom- 
munications Corporation Into a pu- 
blic company which should help to 
expand Its services and reduce Its 
costs. He said contacts are now 
underway with a number of foreign 
companies with regard to the sale 
of all or part of the corporation. 


AFM introduces new measures 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star 8taff Writer 

THE AMMAN Financial Market 
wm) has Introduced a number of 
■asm to strengthen Ite Institu- 
ted framework and to stimulate, 
tereify and stabilize trading. The 
■fcwrBB Include procedural 1m- 
WwnBnt8 and the establishment 
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AFM Director Dr Haaham Sab- 
bagh says that as the two compa- 
nies will be concerned solely with 
trading on the Amman Financial 
Market they should help to stimu- 
late activity and should also act as 
a stabilizing Influence In a situa- 
tion where trading Is dominated by 
Individual traders who handle 90 
per cent of volume and transac- 
tions and who tend to create a 
speculative mood In the market. 

The figures for 1984 show that 
40 million shares at a value of JD 
69 million were traded in 68,000 
contracts during the year, while up 
to 7 December 1985, 33 million 
shareB at a value of JD 63 million 
had been traded In 50,000 con- 
tracts, reflecting the dominance of 
higher value shares with the Arab 
Bank taking 35 per cent of the va- 
lue of the market. 

No fixed time table has been set 
for the establishment of the new 
companies and . Dr Sabbagh says : 
they will be introduced gradually. . 

The AFM Is also planning the 
establishment of one or more mu- 
tual fund : companies which will be 
open to all Investors. These should 
add a further element of diversifi- 
cation and will be an encou- 
ragement to small Investors. 

‘ Overall, Dr Sabbagh believes, 
the new measures will Increase 
participation In: the market by Insti- 
tutional. Investors and this should 

B ' :e a more stable and ba- 
market. 

. The moves have been wel- 
comed as useful by members of 
the business community. Jordan 
Investment and Finance Corpora- 
tion Managing Director Basil Jar- ; 




ffis? Will to&a 

-funds and 


strengthen |t by having more cap- >. 
able makers and therefore the 
government decision to form two \ 
companies Is useful". 

: Arab Jordan Investment Bank . 
Deputy Gernerel Manager Jawaa ■ 


Hadid, who is also head of the 
Jordanian Brokers Association, 
believes the moves are Important 
in the sense that they will build the 
infrastructure which will facilitate 
market trading and that will make 
the market more efficient. 

He suggests that a useful 
complementary step would be the 
Introduction of bearer share certi- 
ficates In addition to the existing 
registered certificates as this 
would also speed up and simplify 
trading. 

Both Jardaneh and Hedld agree, 
however, that the knew measures 
will improve efficiency but not 
necessarily Increase the level of 
Investment in the market. Mr Jar- 
daneh says "Prices In the capital 
market are not only affected by 
the availability of market makers 
but by general market activity In 
the country and I feel that the im- 
provement In economic activity 
accompanied by. the Improvement 
in people's expectations are 
necessary to achieve a recovery 
In the market." 

rjapanese- 

gift 

AMMAN (Star) — Tha Ja- 
panese government has pro- 
vided the Jordan University 
with new audio-visual sys- 
tems for Its Educational 
Technology Centre. The so- 
phisticated electronic sys- 
tems consisting of education 
programme production sys- 
tem (cameras, microphones, 
monitors, mixers and video 
control console); telecine 
system (16 mm film projec- 
tor, 8 mm film projector, and 
35 mm slide projector) eleo- 
Ironic news gathering sys- 
tem (video cameras, video 
cassette recordera, the mi- 
crophones); video editing 
system, and TTghtlng system 
are valued at JD 60.000- __ 


>e CONSTRUCTION OF a two-storey school building con- 
sisting of eleven I classrooms, corridors and a stair case. 
jPrequallfied contractors may obtain tender documents from 
the secretary of the municipality of Delr Abl Said for JD 
.20. Closing date: 22 December 1985. 

• SUPPLY OF 500,000 garbage bags for Ruselfeh munici- 
pality. Tender documents are available for JD 10 at the Pur- 
chases section of the municipality. Closing date: 24 
December 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 153/85. Construction of school buildings 
in Jerash and AJIoun. Area: 14,000 sq.m. The sixth Educa- 
tional Project Is partially financed by the World Bank. Ten- 
der documents ere available at the Government Tenders 
Directorate for JD 250. Tender bond JD 50,000. Closing 
date 26 January 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 77/85. Supply of brass wires for Jordan 
Electricity Authority. Tender documents are available upon 
payment of JD 5. Closing date: 16 January 1986. 

i a TENDER NO. h/b/ 17/85. Construction of a tank In 
iZarqa area for the Royal Jordanian Armed Forces (En- 
gineering Directorate). Tender documents are available at 
the Royal Engineering Directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 
30 December 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 8/ h/ 26/85. Construction of supporting 
walls in Amman area for the Royal Jordanian Armed Forces. 
Tender documents are available at the Royal Engineering 
Directorate for JD 10. Closing date 30 December 1985. 

e TENDER NO. 171/85. Construction of a road In Aqaba 
from the entrance to tha city to the seaport. Tender do- 
cuments are available for JO 100 at the Government Ten- 
ders Directorate. Closing date: 1 January 1986. 

• SUPPLY AND Installation of electronic computers and 
automatic telephone exchange to the Jordanian Paper and 
Cardboard company. Also Insurance of all the asseta of the 
company at Oujan. Tender documents are available at the 
company's office at Oujan-Zarqa. Closing date: 22 Decem- 
ber 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 62/85. Supply of files to Alla, the Royal 
Jordanian Airlines. Tender documents are available for JD 2 
at the secretariat of the Tenders Committee. Closing date: 
19 December 1985. 

• SUPPLY OF one million garbage bags to Zarqa munici- 
pality. Tender documents available at the secretariat of 
Zarqa municipality for JD 10. Closing date: 24 December 
1985. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF six school classrooms at northern 

Adassleh. Tender documents are available at the secreta- 
riat of village council at Adassleh for JD 10. Closing data: 
23 December 1985. s 

• CONSTRUCTION OF supporting walls In Allan. Tender 
documents are available for JD 10 at Allan Municipality. 
Closing date: 24 December 1985. 

• ASPHALTING OF an area of 5000 sq.m, for Flhalz muni- 
cipality. Tender documents are available at the municipality 
office for JD 10. Closing date: 21 December 1985. 

• SUPPLY OF sixty units of mercury lights for the Village 
Council of Mrou in Irbld governorate. Tender documents are 
'available at the Counoll for JD 10. Closing date: 25 Decem- 
,ber 1985. 

• CENTRAL TENDER NO. 172/85. Construction of an ex- 
tension to El Rabbe agricultural school. Tender documents 
are available at the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 

• 15. Closing date: 5 January 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 5/86. Construction of 90 units dwelling 
houses for Yarmouk University employees near Irbld. Ten- 
der documents are available for JD 150 with Mr Moham- 
mad Sha'ban In the Development and Planning Directorate 
of the University. Closing date: 23 December 1986. 

Mideast Insight 

• IRAQ HOPES to renew the war relief agreement with 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait at the end of this year. Under the 
accord, Riyad and Kuwait sell 300,000 barrels a day lb/d) 
of oil on behalf of Iraq. However, the operation of a hooked-, 
-up pipeline from Iraq to Yanbu at the- end- ..of- j&o^jhjher 
has allowed Baghdad to export an additional 300,000 b/d. 
Informed sources bald that Saudi Arabia Is keeping. this flow 
down to 200,000 b/d and that Rlyad woujd like to consider 
the volume of Iraq's oil exports via the so-called Petrolirto 

on a day-to-day basis.. 




Dollars rises, 
gold falls 


LONDON (AP) — The US dollar rose In European trading 
early Wednesday despite US government reports of a 
widening of the balance of payments deficit and a drop in 
new home construction. Gold prices fell. 

Foreign exchange dealers said the dollar appeared to 
have shaken off a temporary decline after the commerce 
department said the US third quarter deficit widened to 
$30.45 billion from a revised $27.7 billion while US hous- 
ing starts dropped 12.2 per cent In November. 

Dealers In Frankfurt said the strength of the West 
German currency may have boosted the dollar by trigger- 
Ing Central Bank intervention on behalf of the dollar by 
several European central banks. 

On Tuesday, dealers said there were officially denied 
rumours that the West German Bundesbank had inter- 
vened to support the dollar by buying an estimated $50 
mllifon on the open market. 


In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business 
day begins, the dollar fell to a closing 201.65 Japanese 
Yen from 201.72 Yen at Tuesday's close. Later, In Lon- 
don, It was quoted at 202.00 Yen. 

In London, the value of the British Pound fell to 
$1.4355 from $1.43785 late Tuesday. 

Other dollar rates at mldmornlng, compared with late 
Tuesday: 


— 2.5075 West German Marks, up from 2.5045 

— 2.1075 Swiss Francs, up from 2.1012 

— 7.6825 French Francs, up from 7.6675 

— 2.8257 Dutch Guilders, up from 2.8230 

— 1,712.50 Italian Lire, up from 1,709.75 

— 1.39645 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.39465 


Gold opened In London at a bid price of $319.75 a troy 
ounce, down from $321.50 late Tuesday. At mldmornlng 
Wednesday, the city's five major bullion dealers fixed a 
recommended price of $321.10. 


In Zurich, the bid price was $320.30, down from 
$321.50 bid late Tuesday. 


' Earlier, in Hong Kong, gold fell $1.29 to close at a bid 
$320.89. 


In New York Tuesday, gold fell $1.75 to a late bid price 
of $320.75. 


Sliver bullion prices fell In London to a bid price of 
$5,795 a troy ounce, down from $5.86 bid late Tuesday. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

1 M 

7 15/16 

4 11/16 

10 3/4 

4 1/2 

5 3/4 

8 1/16 

2 M 

7 7/8 

4 11/16 

11 3/8 

4 3/8 

5 13/16 

7 3/4 

3 M 

7 13/16 

4 11/10 

11 5/6 

4 3/8 

5 13/16 

7 9/16 

6 M 

7 13/16 

4 11/16 

11 3/8 

4 3/8 

5 7/8 

7 1/16 

9 M 

7 7/8 

4 3/4 

111/4 

4 5/16 

5 7/8 

7 

12 M 

7 15/16 

4 7/8 

10 7/8 

4 5/16 

5 7/8 

6 13/18 

2 Years 

8 7/16 

5 1/4 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

3 Years 

8 3/4 

5 7/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 Years 

9 1/8 

6 7/16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 Years 

9 1/4 

6 9/10 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Sterling 

Pound 


11 3/4 
11 3/4 
11 3/4 
11 3/4 
11 11/18 
11 5/8 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 18 December, 
1985 were as follows: 


18 ct.. JD 3.000 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.400 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.200 per gramme 
One kilogramme (0990) JD 
3.800.000 

Ounce JO 130.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 28.500 
(Central Bank) 

Raehadl Pound.... JD 26.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

80ll 

US dollar 

.372 

.373“ 

Sterling pound 

.535 

.540 

German mark 

.146 

.147 

French franc 

.047 

.048 

Swiss franc 

.174 

.177 

Dutch guilder 

.12B 

.131 

Italian lira (1000) 

.210 

.218 

Swedish kroner 

.046 

.048 

Saudi rlyal 

.101 

.102 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.277 

1.285 

UAE dirham 

.101 

.102 

Egyptian pound 

.200 

.210 

Syrian lira 

.027 

.027 

Iraqi dinar 

.336 

.340 

Omani rlyal 

1.070 

1.080 


Source: National Jordanian Exchange Company 


Kuwaiti company in 
China 

SINGAPORE (Opecna) — An 
International consortium, In- 
cluding Sante Fe Minerals of 
Kuwait, has been contracted to 
pump 3.25 million cu. metres of 
gaa a year from a Chinese off- 
shore field. 


Operations wilt begin in 
1992. The Kuwaiti company 
and Atlantic Richfield (ARCO) 
have already Invested $180 
million on oil and gas explora- 
tion In China. 


The gastleld. off Hainan Is- 
land, will be linked through a 96 


km submarine pipeline to Guan 
gzhou. The work will be exe 


cuted by a subsidiary of the 
China National Offshore Oil 
Corporation (CNOOC). 

About 75 per cent of the gas 
will be used by power stations 
and the rest by fertilizer plants 


will be used by power stations 
and the rest by fertilizer plants 
In southern China. 


NOTICE 

AQABA RAILWAY CORPORATION 
TENDER NO. 16/85 


Aqaba Workshop Extension 


The last date for receipt of the above tender was origin- 
ally stipulated as 31.12.1985. Several requests have 
been received from prospective bidders to .defer the 
closing date. 

The deference to the wishes of the prospective bidders 
Aqaba Railway Corporation has since decided to extend 
the closing date beyond 31.12.1985. The notification 
about the revised closing date will follow. 

Prospective bidders are advised to withhold submission 
of their tenders in the meanwhile. 

MARDI QATAM1N 
Director General 
Aqaba Railway Corporation 


NOTICE 

AQABA RAILWAY CORPORATION 
SUPPLY OF A HIGH CAPACITY DIESEL POWERED 
BREAKDOWN CRANE 
INVITATION FOR TENDER NO. 17/85 

!? vltes sealed tender. for design,; construction, supply and 
e ? n ° and commissioning pf a .120 tonnes to 180 tonnes capacity 
cl e arln g^op era?l ona^ ^ breakdown crane to be used mainly for 

ancLdTy the^lndelers^ 0 ^ 0 crane * no * ud ^ 9 spares and accessories is to be fin- 

f e f ther Information, If required, from the office of 


AnnHo Q^, Q pa n 68 f ^ r * h0r In formation, If required, from the office of 

®£ x 6 P- ^ Jordan fTelexNo. 62226 ARC JO, 
a, ?/l ft ® r tf urc bas1nd the Tender (Documents, obtainable, 
at Ma an or ARC'S representative In Liaison office In 
Ministry of Transport, Atyman, upon payment pfa non-refund6ble fee of JD 120/- 


^a^panled by a tender bond of 6% of the bid value. The 
pealed tenders must be handed over to the Chief Clerk of ARC'S office at Ma'an on br 


before 12, Hrs ori 24th February 1906; 


MARDI QATAMIN, 
DIRECTOR GENERAL. 
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Prices fall 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market AnalyBt 


THERE WAS a fall in share prices during the week. Prices 
normally go up at this time during the year-end. However, 
there was a slight increase in the volume of trading. The 
industrial companies dominated in the trading. 

590,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
970,000 divided among 1,100 contracts, an increase of 
1 1 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average reached JD 194,000 with a 
deviation of 30.9 per cent or 6.2 per cent of total around 
this average, thus Indicating instability at the market. 

The shares of 67 companies were handled from which 
9 companies gained including: 


1- Arab Seas Insurance closing at JD 2.450 up 

from JD 2.250 

2- Jordan Dairy closing at JD 1.250 up 

from JD 1.210 


3- Arab Pharmaceutical 
Mfg. Co. Ltd. 


closing at JD 3.300 up 
from JD 3.200 


39 companies lost 

1- Jordan Hotels & 
Tourism 

2- Islamic Bank 


3- Arab Insurance 


4- Refco Land 
Corporation 


Including: 

closing at JD 3.000 down 
from JD 3.460 
closing at JD 2.300 down 
from JD 2.500 
closing at JD .790 
down from JD .840 


6- Jordan Drapery 
Industry 


closing at JD 20.000 down 
from JD 21.000 
closing at JD 3.800 down 
from JD 4.120 


19 companies had no change In their share values. 


In the over-the-counter market, more than 158,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 50,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 


Market 

share 


Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


64.3% 

30.9% 

2.8% 

2 % 


Last week’s 
share 

47.1% 

38.9% 

6 . 1 % 

7.9% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 

of sector 


Share 
of market 


1- Arab Bank 

2- National Bank 

3- Jordan Financial 
Portfolios 


33.3% 

13.4% 


21.4% 

5.6% 


10 . 2 % 


Industrials (out of 26 traded) 

1- National Industries 

2- Jordan Dairy 

3- Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery 

4- National Steel 
Industries 

6- Arab Aluminium 
Industries 


35% 

12.7% 


10.0% 

3.9% 


Services (out of 8 traded) 

1- Jordan Electric 
Power • 


70.6% 








Amman Stock 



Arab Union Insurance 

23.7% 


.6% 

Weekly average 

bates ■ Banks Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

:. 10/ 12 -.6% +2.3% 

-.5% : 

+ .1% 

Zeto 

11/12 -.6%, -.0i,% ’ 

Zero 

-.3% 

• - ,4% 

14/12 . - .5% >.4% 

-6.5% 

-.3% 

-.6%:.. . 

16/ 12 -.6% -.9% 

-.2% .: 

-.2% 

•; -rA% 

. 1e/ 12 .’-,7% . +.B%, 

Zero 

-.0% 


Total . 


— 

-2% 


AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES 

MOVEMENT FROM 

TUESDAY 10 TD 

MONDAY 16 

DECEMBER 





NAME QF COMPANY OPEN PRTCE 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 

BANKS 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.100 

1 .080 

_ 

.03 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

.940 

.930 

— 

.01 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

1.060 

1.050 

- 

.009 

JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

2.910 

2.1320 

- 

.03 

JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 

1.160 

1.160 



ISLAMIC BANK 

2.300 

2.300 

— 

.08 

JORDAN-KUUAIT 

2.680 

2.620 

- 

.015 

HOUSING BANK 

1.690 

1.670 

- 

.01 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1.010 

1.000 

- 

.01 

.ARAB BANK 

180.000 

173.000 

~ 

.04 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

1.600 

1.600 



FINANCE AND CREDIT 

.950 

.930 

- 

.02 

NATIONAL WALLET 

.610 

. 590 

- 

.03 

JORDAN BANK 

25.550 

25.400 

- 

.006 

ARAB MONITARY ESTAB. 

1.350 

1.350 



PETRA BANK 

2.900 

2.980 



INDUSTRIAL DEVE. BANK 

1.550 

1.300 

— 

„03 

INDUSTRY j 

MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

.690 

.670 

— 

.03 

JORDAN DAIRIES 

1.210 

1.250 

+ 

.03 

ARAB ALUMINUM 

.790 

.770 

- 

.03 

ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

3.200 

3.300 


.03 

DAR AL DAUA 

1.550 

1.520 

- 

.02 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.920 

.950 

+ 

.03 

JORDAN CIGARETTES «. TOBAC. 

12.500 

12.500 



JORDAN REFINERIES 

7.070 

7.040 

- 

.004 

JORDAN TANNING 

1 .820 

1 .810 

- 

.005 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.700 

. 680 

- 

.03 ; 

CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

1.000 

1.050 

- 

.03 

JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 

1.220 

1.220 



ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 

.720 

.710 

- 

.014 

JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 

.290 

.290 



ARAB DETERGENTS 

4.170 

4.100 

- 

.017 

JORDAN PHOSPHATES 

2.600 

2.600 



JIMCO 

.780 

.760 

- 

.03 

GENERAL MINING 

1.750 

1.750 



NATIONAL STEEL 

1.230 

1.240 

+ 

.000 

AL INTAJJ 

2.040 

2.060 

+ 

.01 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.600 

2.520 

- 

.03 

JORDAN FERTILISERS 

2.600 

2.550 

— 

.02 

JOUICO 

1 .200 

1.300 

4- 

.02 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

1.200 

1.190 

~ 

.008 

JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVEST. 

.BOO 

.790 

— 

.01 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

1 .060 

1.060 



JORDAN TEXTILES 

4.120 

3.900 


.05 

j INSURANCE 

IZDIHAR INSURANCE 

1.060 

1.060 



JORDAN-FRENCH INSU. 

3.190 

3.180 

— 

.003 

JERUSALEM INSURANCE 

1.310 

1.260 

— 

.04 

ARAB INSURANCE 

.840 

.790 

— 

.06 

REFCO INSURANCE 

.920 

.890 

— 

.03 

INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 

.900 

.900 



JORDAN INSURANCE 

11 .700 

11.600 


.01 

YARMOUK INSURANCE 

.880 

.900 

+ 

.02 

ARAB SEAS INSURANCE . 

2.250 

2.450 

+ 

-07 

PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE' 

1.070 

1.070 



ARAB UNION INSURANCE 

• 1.040 

1.030 

— 

.01 

PETRA INSURANCE 

.380 

.380 


’ ’ -1 

j HOUSING 

DARCO HOUSING 

.770 

.750 ’ 

' - 


AKARCO ’ ■ 

.630 

• .630 


.* 

RIFCO H0U8INQ 

21.000 

. 20.000 


. 05 

| ;. . . general . 

JORDAN ELECTRICITY CU. . ; 

1-600 

1.610 . 

i. + 

.006 

ARAB I NT-. HOTELS- - • - 

' *300" ■ 

t • - .380 



PETRA MACHINE RENTAL 3. 

.810 

.BOO ■ V ; 

• . ■ 

.oi.-- 

NATIONAL MARITIME 

.000 

: .790 . 

■— 

*01 ; 

GARAGE OWNERS UNION 

6.000 i 

6 -OOP 


■ 

DAR AL BHA'B PUBLISHING i 

.740 

•<74 6 


■ 1 '■ ! 

IRBID GOVERN, ELECTRICITY 

i.ooO 

1.000 



JORDAN H0TEL8 AND TOURISM 

3.450 

3.000 

i 

■■■ 
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UAE replaces Saudi Ara- 
bia as Japan's leading oil 
supplier 

ABU DHABI, (Opecna) — The 
United Arab Emirates has re- 
placed Saudi Arabia as Japan's 
leading oil supplier, according 
.to a report by the Japanese em- 
bassy here. 

UAE crude exports to Japan 
this year have reached 882,000 
b/d, representing about 20 per 
cent of total Japaneae oil Im- 

E orts, compared with 563,000 
/ d last year and 452,000 b/d 
In 1983. 

The value of trade between 
the two countries rose by 10 
per cent to $4.74 billion In the 
first half of this year from 4.3 
billion during the same period 
of 1984, making Japan the 
UAE’a largest trade partner In 
the Middle East. 

(JAE exports to Japan went 
up by 12.4 per cent to $4.20 
billion during the first six 
months, against 3.73 billion In 
the corresponding period of fast 
year, while Imports decreased 
by 5.6 per cent to $540 million 
from 580 million. 

Subroto warns of threat 
to ASEAN LNG trade 

KUALA LUMPUR (Opecna) — 


Big rise In Third World pe- 
trochemical demand 


Battle opens for Mideast 

. ■ a ■ which is concernei 

sheep market :l» 


Southeast Asia, which exports 
SO per cent of the world's lique- 
fied natural gas needs, could 


I ; S 

I <• 'Sfl 


r .-A, 


soon face a slowdown In Its 
LNG trade, according to In- 
donesian Mines and Energy 
Minister Dr Subroto. 

He said the rapid LNQ trade 
growth recorded by the slx- 
m ember association of South 
East Aslan Nations (A8EAN) 
over the past 10 years might be 
hit by "limited but highly com- 
petitive markets'* In the Far 
East. 

Nigeria nets $6.2 billion 
from company taxes 

LAGOS (Opecna) — The Nig- 
erian government collected 
$0.2 Wilton In taxes from com- 
panies Income and petroleum 

S oflta between January and 
iptember this year, according 
to David Oiorunieke. director of 
the Federal Inland Revenue De- 
partment. 

, He told a conference here last 
week that the returns exceeded 
the $4.3 billion gathered In the 
same period of 1984. 

Eqrller, Finance Minister Dr 
Ketu Wlka Kalu said that the 

S jvernmont could treat tax eva- 
oh and other related malprac- 
tice* as criminal offences, and 
warped, companies not to make 
false Income declarations. 


Optimism over 
, EEC trade talks . 


VIENNA (Opecna) — World de- 
mand for basic petrochemical 
products Is expected to exceed 
332 million tonnes In the year 
2000 — two and a half times 
the 1980 level, according to 
projections made by the UN In- 
dustrial Development Organiza- 
tion (UNIDO). 

Demand for ammonia will 
head the products list, running 
at an estimated 163.3 million 
tonnes a year by the turn of the 
century and representing an an- 
nual growth rate of 4.9 per 
cent. 

Consumption of ammonia by 
developing countries Is project- 
ed to account for 25 per cent of 
total world demand — an In- 
crease of 17 per cent over 
1960. 

The UNIDO survey says world 
demand for methanol will reach 
21.6 million tonnes In the year 
2000, nearly double 1980 
levels. Third World methanol 
consumption will rise to 1 7 per 
cent of global demand against 
lees than seven per cent In 
1980, with Increases of 6.8 per 
cont recorded in Latin America 
end eight per cent In the Arab 
region. 

World demand for ethylene is 
estimated at 72.4 million ton- 
nes in the year 2000, from 35 
million tonnes in 1980, or an 
average growth rate of 3.7 per 
cent, ethylene's share in world 
petrochemical consumption will 
drop to 10.4 per cent from 13 
per cent In 1980, with develop- 
ing countries accounting for 
15.4 per cent of the total from 
7.2 per cent In 1980. 

Global demand for propylene 
will reach 56 million tonnes in 
the year 2000 — an annual 
growth rate of 5.8 per cent. 
Developing countries, which ac- 
counted for almost eight per 
cent of propylene consumption 
In I960, will absorb almost 14 
per cant by the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

Ministers discuss 
GCC railway link 

RIYADH (Opecna) — A proposed 
railway linking the six Arab 
member countries of the Gulf 
Co-operation Council (GCC) was 
considered here at a meeting of 
the region's transport and com- 
munications, ministers. 

At the opening session last 
Monday, Omani communica- 
tions minister Salem Al-Bousae- 
dl called for ‘positive resolu- 
tions’ from the. meeting on 
tranaportatlon and communica- 
tions. i 

The GCC Assistant Secretary 
General for Economic Affairs, 
Abdullah Al-Quals, said the 
GUO agenda Included a feasibility 


By Gary Glmson 

KUWAIT — New Zealand and 
China are threatening Australia's 
traditional stranglehold on the 
Middle East's 8-mlllion-a-year live 
sheep market. 

, New Zealand recently lifted a 
ban on the export of live animals, 
a decision whose long-term effect 
on Australia's farmers could be 
substantial. 

The move followed news that 
Kuwait, the largest Importer In the 
region, had agreed to a sharp in- 
crease in shipments from China. 

A vociferous animal welfare 
lobby has added to Australia's 
problems. 

The demand for freshly-killed 
foreign sheep in the Arab coun- 
tries seems to be Insatiable. 

The requirement that animals 
should be slaughtered under 
Islamic-approved (Halal) condi- 
tions means sheep must be im- 
ported "on the hoof." 

The New Zealanders have 
wasted little time in wooing poten- 
tial Gulf-based livestock Impor- 
ters. 

Trade Minister Michael Moore 
toured the area in October and Is 
known to have talked to the re- 
gion's two biggest Importers. 

Further delegations of farming 
interests are expected in the Gulf 
before the end of the year, local 
diplomatic sources say. 

Kuwait's Livestock Transport & 
Trading Co. (LTTC), which Imports 
nearly 3 million sheep a year from 
Australia, has welcomed New Zea-' 
land's decision. 

Managing director Nasser 
al-Saad al-Munalfi said- he ex- 
pected to see the first New Zea- 
land Romney sheep arriving in the 
Gulf around next May, although 
pricing — ■ there will be a freight 
premium over Australia — and 
other factors pricing — there will 
be a freight premium over Austra- 


MUSCAT (Opecna) British Tr- 
•#d* .Minister Paul Chan non ex- 
WNfjMcf optimism over talks 
pWnned : batty next; year, ba- 
won officlafs of the Gulf Co* 
operation Council (GCC) *nd 
.in*, eufopaan Economic Com* 




m 


rip tolct Journalists hare that 
tnsr* was. now ‘wider scop*' for 
ffijilM . co-operation . between 
Hftfarq groups, adding that Brl- 
undertake Bn 
. strengthening 
. . vf*w oMta cfote re* 
tfop* with, Gulf staUa. r ; 

VW** ***• visit, her#, Channon 
„ jnM'i dlscystlohs with offloiaTs * 

<' on ■ 1 h* CMIftHlhllti U ftl IntlrMWInH 


study on the joint - rail project, 
which was endorsed by minis- 
ter* at their last meeting In Ku- 
wa|t. ■ 

Solar energy .. in. agri- 
culture '!■( 

BAGHDAD (Opecna) — Experts 
and researchers from Arab and 
- fcWPWML- discussed the 
use | of solar energy ; m agrlcul- 
i¥ r 2 ■*};? four-day seminar con- 
cluded here dn :t 9 December, 

..The '•. seminar, , organised by • 
the Iraqi National Centre lor So- 
lar Energy ; Research (INCSER), 
examined reports en solar ster- 


na — and other factors still must 
bs worked out. 

Business sources believe New 
Zealand's move was influenced by 
a slump In lamb exports. Tradi- 
tional outlets for New Zealand 
lamb have disappeared in recent 
years. Exports to Britain have 
dropped, and hopes of the United 
States becoming a major importer 
have not materialised. 

New Zealand will need time to 
adjust sheep-rearing techniques 
to the demands of the Middle East 
Market. 

At present most sheep are 
slaughtered at around eight 
months old, but a local preference 
for mutton will mean allowing the 
animals to live to about two to 
three years old. 

There will also have to be 
greater emphasis on rearing rams. 
One of the benefits for Arab con- 
sumers Is that unlike Australian 
; merinos, New Zealand sheep are 
bred for meat, not wool. 

Trade sources in New Zealand 
foresee little difficulty in restruc- 
turing domestic agricultural prac- 
tices to meet the demands of the 
Arab market. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese have 
been quietly building up sheep ex- 
port contracts with Arab livestock 
firms, just as the market Is show- 
ing signs of levelling off. 

In 1983 only 10,000 fat-tailed 
sheep were sold to Middle East 
buyers. Last year this figure was 
70,000, and for the coming sea- 
son 160,000 head have already 
been contracted. 

Chinese sheep are about 80 per 
cent more expensive than their 
Australian counterparts, but Arab 
housewives are prepared to pay 
the premium for lean fat-tailed va- 
rieties over the fattier merino. 

At the same time, growing pres- 
sure in Australia from an unlikely 
alliance of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals and the Meatpackers Union, 


which is concerned about i* 
losses at abattoirs, haTdJ 
cussed attention on the Met 

Also In July, after two years' fc. 
liberation a parliaments Z 
mittee recommended haltino Z 

sheep exports -though eS 

nomic grounds it was agreed th* 
trade should continue for an Z 
specified period. w 

Prime Minister Bob Hawte* 
government is unlikely to stop fo 
frail He. given the strength ofla™ 
Ing Interests In Australia. 

oriarl A tN L committee's report al- 
ertec I Arab Importers to the need 
to diversify their sources ol 
supply. 

The RSPCA'b position is ttiai 
shipping up to 125,000 sheep at a 
time, albeit on specially-converted 
livestock carriers, Is cruel. 


Munaifi said mortality rates for 
the 14-day voyage from Aualrala 
are about 2 per cent, less than 
would be expected on an Austra- 
lian farm. 

Munaifi believes It is Important 
for the trade to Improve Its image 
with the Australian public — al- 
though the death of 15,000 sheep 
in July on a Lebanese-owned 
livestock carrier didn't help. 

He slad it was "a challenge lor 
the trade to reduce mortality 
rates, and if this can be accom- 
plished then live sheep exports 
will continue." 

The embattled Australian farm- 
ers may take comfort from the 
fact that the RSPCA is also well 
organised in New Zealand, and si- 
milar attempts to stop exports 
could take place across the Tas- 
man Sea. 

Gary Glmson is a London-based 
specialist writer on transport 
issues. 


CENTRAL TENDER 
NO. 153/85 
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1l Bank S forfhft C Rinn P [° ie £ t is P artial| y financed by the International 
^choo rwem HMH^^'? 0 and Development, and the Compulsory 
iStltuW thTith group. ten 9 rou P s and this tender buildings con- 

... 2 * .P^^riptlon of the 'ahhounced; tender: 

■ the construction of Compulsory schools 
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With an area ol 14000 rm. 
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PROGRAMMES 

Blocks 


HOW MANY CHARACTERS PER BLOCK IN LINE 

7 

HOH MANY LINES PER BLOCK 
5 

HOH MANY ROWS OF BLOCK 

8 

TYPE 7 CHARACTERS PER LINE# I 


TYPE 7 CHARACTERS PER LINE# 2 

i | 

TYPE 7 CHARACTERS PER LINE# 3 

i # ; 

TYPE 7 CHARACTERS PER LINE# 4 

; ; 

TYPE 7 CHARACTERS PER LINE# 3 


HOW MANY BLOCKS ACROSS IB 

YOU NEED A TERMINAL HITH 70 COLUMNS 

WANT TO CHANGE # OF BLOCKS (0-NO I 0 


1 1 1 ! ! ! m ; i ; 1 1 1 ! 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■■ i ■ 1 1 


# i! # 


* !! H 


# !! # 


1 1 1 1 j | ; 1 1 m j i ; ; 1 1 i 


!! 1 !!!!!!!! !'! 


# !! # 


! # !! # 


t # !! # 


! # !! # 


i 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ m ■ 1 1 


! # !! # 


I # !! • 


! 0 !! # 


!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
! !! 

! N !! • 


I M I I I I ■ I I I I I 


!!»!!# 

!! ! ! 

1 1 ii j 1 1 j 1 1 j ii j j 


Logic game 

In a class, the teacher has 5 
hats, 3 of them are red, the 
other two are black. He sel- 
ected three brilliant students 

and arranged them as foll- 
ows: 

— The first one was seated 
In the front row and was not 
able to see any of the other 
two. 

— The second one was 
seated behind the first one 
but could only see him. 

— The third one behind the 
first two and could see both 
of them. 

The teacher put on each 
head of the three a hat, but 
none of the three could see 
his own hat colour. The tea- 
cher asked the blind one 
"what's the colour of your 
hat." The answer was "I 
don't know". 

The teacher asked the 
second one "what's the col- 
our of your hat." The an- 
swer was "I don’t know" 

After these two questions 
the first one knew his own 
hat's colour. Although he 
couldn't see the other two 
hats. 

The questions are 1 : What’s 
the colour of the first one’s 
hat and why? 

Answer next week 

Sea horse 
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Tools 


THIS WEEK we will discuss on the most Important tools — 
functions and Subroutines, used by programmers and Its 
use in BASIC language. 

It is not necessary to use these two tools in every pro- 
gramme but suppose we need certain calculation to be 
done at several points In a programme, then Instead of writ- 
ing the statements needed to this calculation several 
times, we Just write It once In a function or subroutine and 
at every point In the programme where we need these 
statements, we write a single statement that invokes the 
function or subroutine. 

There are what's called Built-In Functions which are part 
of BASIC language. They are always available to be used by 
any programmer who needs them. An example of these 
built-in functions la the absolute value functions ABS. 

This function Is used to convert the negative number to a 
positive number but leaves a positive number unchanged 
ABS (-4) leads to the result 4. 

What's written In parenthesis, after the name of function, 
Is called an argument. The argument can be constant, avail- 
able or expression, nevertheless. There are a lot of built-in 
functions such as INT (x) which means the largest Integer 
not greater thean x: S|n (x) The fiIne of x 

Example NT -3.14) - -4 CQS (x) Thfl COB , ne Qf x 


INT (3.2) * 3 


and so on. 


TAN (x) The Tangat of x 


Besides built-in functions, the user can define his or her 
own functions. In BASIC these functions are limited but 
still useful. 

At first the user has to give a name to the function he is 
defining, the names of user-defined functions In BASIC 
consist of three letters each. 

The first two letters must be FN, so the possible names 
are FNA, FNB, FNC, and so on. 

Example: 10 DEF FNR (x) = INT (ABS (x). So the 
statement. 

20 PRINT FNR (-73.6) 

Causes the computer to print 73. What about Subrou- 
tines in BASIC? 

A subroutine Is a part of a BASIC programme, that can be 
Invoked from elsewhere In the programme, any subroutine 
must contain at least one RETURN statement, so when the 
computer executes the RETURN statement, It leavee the 
subroutine and goes back to the statement following the 
one that originally Invoked the subroutine. 

A subroutine Is invoked using a GO SUB statement.. 

Example: 100 GO SUB 500 110 

This statement makes the computer Jump to line 600 
contines executing there, until It finds RETURN statement. 
Then it comes back to line 110, and continues execution 
there. Maha Mahadeen 


10 DIM F*(I0> 

20 PRINT -HOW MANY CHARACTERS PER BLOCK IN LINE- 
25 INPUT C 

30 PRINT "HOH MANY LINES PER BLOCK* ' - 

35 INPUT L 

36 PRINT *H0H MANY ROWS OF BLOCK' 

37 INPUT R 

40 FOR J - 1 TO L 

' 50 PRINT 'TYPE' 1C| -CHARACTERS PER LINE#' | J 
60 INPUT P*(J» 

70 NEXT j 

. 100 PRINT 'HOW MANY BLOCKS ACROSS 1 f 

105 INPUT -B 

110 PRINT 'YOU NEED A TERMINAL WITH' |B#C| 'COLUMNS' 
. 120 PRINT 'WANT TO CHANGE • OF BLOCKS (0-NO>M 
125 INPUT A 

*3* IF A 5: 0. THEN 100 . 

200. FOR 1 - 1 TO R • 

". 210 FOR J s* 1 TO L 
220-FOR K - 1 TO B 
:230 PRiNTP*(j)i . . 

' 240’«XT-'K 

V 250 PRINT • - : 

260.NEXT .J-- 

. ..270 Next; j - i" , • 

.••‘'280 END 


A programme that combines 
enjoyment and enriching the - 
vocabulary 

Electromatic 



An introductory programme 
on the basic and genera! 
laws of electricity 




One of the most 
leading German ^ 
products brings to you 


triumph 

» 

ADLER and 



Omran Computer 
Systems Co. 


as sole agent brings you the complete . 

'ADLER computer line/ Yon can s#* 
them all at our showrooms, Firas > 
Circle, Sweet Horae Building, Fifth 
Floor, or Call 640539 > . ■■■■-" ■’ 
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pe analysis 


■ BRITAIN ANNOUNCED Iasi week 
that it was withdrawing from the 
United Nations' Educational, Scie- 
tific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) at the end of tho year, 
accusing the Paris-based agency 

i. of defying demands for deep ra- 
form, political bias against the 
, West and had management. 

a Still reeling from the loss of a 
Quarter of its budget because of 
i the US walkout last December, 
some diploma Is said that the loss 
i of Britain's 4.0 per cent budget 
I contribution would add to the 
agency's financial troubles. 

1 But to speak only of the finan- 
( cfal loss that is going to be sus- 
. tained by UNESCO as a result of 
, this latest British decision. Is ac- 
tually to miss the more important 
I aspects of the loss both to Britain 
and to the world following this ac- 
tion by Mrs Thatcher's govern- 
i menl. 

Tho British people are going to 
! tpse an important outlet of interac- 
tion with the educational experts 
, and sclanfists from olher parts of 
, (he world. This grave loss cannot 
he compensated and it is the Bri- 
tish people who are going to pay 

■ lhe heaviest price as a result of 
thl3 most unwise British move. 

It would also bo simplistic and 
IhIsq to say that Third-World puo- 
. pie in particular aro not going to 
foel llio negative consequences of 
Britain's walkout from this inter- 
national agency. These people are 
going to be deprived from tho 
chance of benefiting from the 
' knowledge and expertise of the 
British scientists and educational 
, experts. The British decision fur- 
thermore, is a severe blow to tho 
very concept opl international 
co-operolion which forms the ba- 
sis upon which all Internationally- 
oriented organisations (including 
the UN itself) operate. We should 
no* be surprised, therefore, if the 
fong -postponed Zionist aim of dis- 
mantling the United Nations is 
given a new momentum after this 
recent British move. 

This latest British decision of 
withdrawing from UNESCO is 
doubly regrettable because Britain 
had been a founding-member of 
the agency 40 years ago and was 
the depository ol its constitution. 
The timing of the move has also 
brought op the conservative gov- 
emmeni of Mrs Thatcher the 
wrath of fhe international com- 
munity, many West European co- 
untries and also the opposition 
, parties in Britain itself. Accusa- 
tions. Of capitalallng to US pres- i 
sure have been made. It was only i 
one year ago. after all, that the i 



UNESCO 
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UNESCO: Sinner or 

sinned against? 

« . ■ .... 


Amuiican government actually 
withdrew froin UNESCO nftor coll- 
ing on othor Western (democra- 
cies) to follow its example. 

Britain's decision to walk out 
from UNESCO by the end of the 
year is also difficult to understand 
because it comos only one month 
nftor a general conference for the 
agency was held In Sofia lo look 
into improvements made by its ad- 
ministration since last year. A con- 
sensus was reached at the end of 
the conference to the effect that 
the administration ol UNESCO 
showed a willingness to achieve 
reforms. During that conference, 
many British parliamentarians, 
educationalists, scientists, scho- 
lars. and artists as well as organi- 
sations have reaffirmed their faith 
in UNESCO's goals and activities. 
The British decision constitutes, 
then, a clear departure from previ- 
ous British and West European 
positive statements regarding the 
changes and improvements re-' 
garding the changes and improv- 
ements that were carried out by 
the administration of UNESCO 
which fed many analysts tobelieve 
that US pressure was the real rea- 
sons behind this British decision 
And the basic question, therefore, 
remains: what does the. US have' 
against UNESCO that makes its 
continuous campaign against this 


international agency only grow 
fierce and determined as time 
goes by? 

The charge of anti- 
Western bias: 

UNESCO came under attack for 
voicing constanl support for Third- 
World countries, and for express- 
ing the ambitions of many under- 
developed countries. The Third- 
World has been exploited In sev- 
eral fields for a long lime, and cul- 
tural exploitation comes on top of 
Ihe list. There should bB no deny- 
ing Ihe fact that under-developed 
nations w ere open targets for cul- 

By Dr Nabll El-Sharlf 


tural. educational and artistic 
abuse during the colonial periods. 

Many of the historical monuments OUI 10 Preserve and renovate 
oi some Arab countries, for In- decaying historical sites in 

■ft* 0 * «e still In the possession lnd !. a ’ Indonesia, and Egypt, as 
of fhe British Museum and other V/e J l as ,ta| Y- Therefore, It Is indeed - 
Ipbseums as living proof a pd quite regrettable 


era wished. So. when UNESCO 
came along and stressed Ihe sov- 
ereignty and cultural indepen- 
dence of Third- World countries, it 
was expected that these Ideas 
were not going to be well-received 
by the more (advanced) countries 
who are Interested In maintalng 
the statuesque. 

Also, as a direct result of the 
colonial heritage, under-developed 
countries were in greater need for 
intensive programmes of educa- 
tion, and of serious campaigns to 
eradicate Illiteracy. UNESCO, as 
expected had to spend more time, 
energy and money In trying to 
tackle these problems which were 
in a way the direct and unpleasant 
living legacy of the early colonial 
ln lhe ™ rd World- 
UNESCO also played a major role 
in the operations that were carried 
out to preserve and renovate 


FinanpiBl mlsmanag. 

I have accused .the top adminlsTr? 
■*?" of UNESCO of being 
mismanaged, and of squander^ 
the budget of the agency on 
personal livelihood of the agency 1 ! 
officials at its Paris-based hei. 
. quarters. 

UNESCO's critics forget, how- 
ever. that the agency is required 
to adjust the salaries of Its offi- 
cials to make them equal to the 
salaries of officials doing similar 
jobs In the country with the hU. 
est paid wages among UNESCO 
members. And the United States 
itself is the country that serves as 
a model for salary determination 
for UNESCO. We cannnot, none- 
theless, be absolutely certain that 
no cases of mismanagement ever 
existed within the operations oi 
this agency. But in the recent con- 
ference in Sofia, there was almost 
unanimous satisfaction with the 
improvements made in that re- 
gard. 

The (wrong) Director 
General ?: 

It is also no secret that the 
present director general of 
UNESCO is not liked by American 
or British officials. Amadou Mahtar 
M'Bow from Senegal has been 
serving in his capacity as Dire- 
ctor-General of UNESCO since 
1975. On many occasions Mr 
M'Bow was attacked by the Am- 
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UNICEF official praises Jordan’s 
immunization record ssns- =• 


exIandaS" 08 1 **?‘ I**™*®” Wf/m [j) at UNESCO's affiVV IS Iessen 
extended period of. time. This- also the problem and cultural gaps 

iMn?*! 8 J ha ii “ lonlal powers caused by the colonial mentality 
L , . re0ar d ths regions that ^houldbe interpreted by the Un- 

came under their coloniaiisallon as lted statea and Britain as ex- 
Gif'll. 8 ?- ,h , 0ir 9W1 countries. Pressing an anti-Western bias, 
and as lands with ho people that ^he objective factors • that 
can be robbed, exploited or to take pro- 

abused any yay the colonial pow- I__ rd \ W °f ld stands should have 


By Khader- Mansour 
' Star' Political Writhe 

AMMAN '-f The UNICEF Regional 
director Mr Sgter Sals has' said 
(hat in (ant Immunization In Jordan 
fer^otind; Speaking on the 39th 
annhtertaiy of the UNICEF (United 
Aligns ChUdre ns Fund) test week 
paid tribute to Jordan** 
hddlfh authorities tor their remark- 
able jfetiBvemerii in, me field of in- 
tent immunization' He said 80 per 
cedi .’or. Children under one year 
wHl ite imtoized by the year 
1.988. Bjmoal two yepra ahead 'oi 
the scheduled world programme... 
>ybkih >ytll concentrate on preg-; 
nnnt womon. aflalnst 'tetanus’.* 
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Mr Amadou Mahtar M’Bow 

erlcan representative to the Inter- 
national agency, Jean Gerard. AT 
one point ha had to answer her 
charges by telling her to remem - 
ber that she was not talking to a 
slave In the southern part of 
United Staten. This remark by Mr 
M’Bow Is Indicative of lhe rooie ol 
Western dissatisfaction win 
M'Bow and the Thrid-World orien- 
tation of UNESCO. 

UNESCO and Israel: i 

Time only will prove 
UNESCO's stand against the faj . .. 
1st policies of Israel was he pnm . 
ary reason for the American ^ 
British pullout from UNESCO; » 
1970 the French Director Gen** 
of UNESCO Rene Maheu accuse 
■Israel of blocking shipments^ , 
textbooks: meant for Patefljg ■ 
students In the occupied « es . 
Bank. A . storm of protest by ^ _ 
erica and Israel succeeded in 
pilng Maheu lew years- 
UNESCO was never forgivenforr 
admitting the PLO as an oM t 
member in 1974. This interea^g . 
agency continued, to cntlcizy *|| . 

expansionist policies ' J®L rr niri- ■' 
8ee m3 ,lh*eforethilade^5 

atlon to . (punish) ■ M Bow ^i 
UNESCO for their antHsm 
stands is . continuously 
spedd: .Arid' the fate of 
iild Indeed • 


SINCE 1948, the Middle East has 
heen rocked by five major wars, 
the political conflicts in the ra- 
don remain unresolved and the 
Lspect of new fighting with even 
Sore destructive weapons looms. 
This bleak picture causes many 
observers to conclude that the 
■jolted Nations has been weak 
and ineffectual In the Middle East, 
if that is true, It Is largely because 
■he United States haa wanted It 
that way, at least since 1967. 

During the administrations of 
Dwight Elsenhower and Lyndon 
Johnson, tensions in the region 
dared Into open warfare. The two 
men's responses to those crises 
reflected fundamentally different 
altitudes toward international law 
and International organizations — 
two disparate visions of America's 
1 role In the community of nations. 

Eisenhower was ambivalent if 
not reluctant about being a pre- 
gjenllsl candidate. He emerged 
[ram the chaos of World War II 
with a fierce belief in the need for 
international standards and orga- 
nizations to Implement them. Po- 
[fcaiiy, he was a simple man, who, 
sa an immensely popular war hero 
sought by both major parties, had 
lhe luxury of not having to worry 
about coalitions and compromises. 

In October 1958, near the end 
cl hie first term, Britain,- France 
and Israel attacked Egypt in what 
is euphemistically called the Suez 
' aisle, although It Involved an inva- 
, son larger than that launched at 
i faizio, Italy, in the decisive stage 
'r cl World War II. None of the parti- 


By Stephen Green 


• opanls, Including the two coun- 
ties that had been US allies In 
: World War II, had consulted with 
Washington before the attack. For 
Bsenhower the Issue was clear- 
•«il. Both the tripartite Declara- 
: ton of 1950 (signed by Britain, 
Jana and the United States) and 
h Charter pledged their slg- 
to respect the territorial 
Jteflrity of the Middle East states. 
Therefore, he Insisted, the ag- 
Ipssors had to withdraw from 
Wt unconditionally under the 
“apfces of the United Nations. 
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a * c " w Israel ^ohrison,' to 
^ or part of 
*SS!uS?L P 'i lk ® . held firm, 
m:v:m Israeli 
cont- : 
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-I • ., 

president John- 
‘ Pilsfe jln. the 
ft the 
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same Issues. In May 1967, Pre- 
sident Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt abruptly ordered all UNEF 
troops out of the Sinai and an- 
nounced that the Gulf of Aqaba 
was closed to Israeli shipping. War 
appeared imminent. 

Publicly, Johnson warned the 
two countries against violence and 
mobilized Western nations for a 
show of force In the Gulf. At the 
same time, the White House cov- 
ertly arranged for immediate air 
shipments of military items to Is- 
rael, Bhared aerial reconnaissance 
intelligence on the deployment of 
Egyptian and other Arab forces 
with the Israel Defence Force and 
readied a NATO tactical air recon- 
naissance squadron to provide 
direct assistance. On June 5, 
when the Israelis launched the de- 
vastating air attacks that opened 
the Six Day War, they knew they 
had the full support of the United 
States. 

Unlike Elsenhower, Johnson 
was a politician through and 
through. He was already under 
enormous criticism for the war In 
Vietnam, some of the harshest of 
which was coming from liberal De- 
mocrats (including the bulk of the 
politically active US Jewish com- 
munity) whom the president con- 
sidered core supporters. Nasser's 
actions had unleashed a storm of 
pressure from liberals to "do 
something" for Israel. As one Wh- 
ite House aide put It, "doves had 
become hawks." 

Against such pressure, UN 
Charter provisions regarding terrl- 
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Elsenhower: Firm stand 
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Johnson: Blind support 


warned Director of Central Intell- 
igence Richard Helms against pur- 
suing an investigation of weapons 
production at Dimoria |n 1968. 
Few could have been surprised 
that Israel refused to sign the 
Nonproliferation Treaty or permit 
inspection of Dimona by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

In 1979, Jlmrpy' Carter used the 
Office of Science and Technology 
.Policy to deflect criticism of Israel 
after Ihe Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Defence Intelligence 
Agency, the Naval Research La- 
boratory and several foreign 
scientific sources released 
evidence Indicating that South 
Africa and Israel may have jointly 
tested a nuclear bomb In the 
South Atlantic. The reports, said 
Carter's scientists, did not contain 
"conclusive" evidence, and the 
matter did not require further In- 
vestigation. If the test did occur, it 
would have been a clear violation 
of UN resolutions prohibiting milit- 
ary co-operation with South 
Africa. 

There are many more Instances 
of US intervention on behalf of Is- 
rael since 1067 lo the detriment of 
International laws and standards 
which the United States has made 
a policy of upholding In other cir- 
cumstances and with other par- 
ties. For example, In the late 
1970s and early 1980s, when Am- 
nesty International and the United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rights accused Israel ol torturing 
political prisoners, the State De- 
partment rushed lo the country's 


Give peace a chance 


e Within days, Britain and France 
i but Israel refused. Prime 
bt David Ben-Gurlon told the 
that the armistice lines 
ff, on by l8rael and the Arab 
PM, 19 ^, W0ra no longer va- 
M a ^ n0 1 poaoe agreem- 
Egypt and Israel, the. 
**1 Peninsula belonged to Israel. 

was Incensed. In a 
^JentJal message to Ben- Gu- 
warned that the situation 
Zs™? ar the friendly co- 
between our two coun- 
, ^Tfiere .was no mlsunder- . 
”^hla meaning. The flow of 
EW 0 ak f from the United 

n ^ nationally tele- 
sfenedS r r 88 !i. E,8en h°we r ex- . 
Saks in" k po ? ltlon and Amerioa's 
^"Ihs situation, asking: 

] na (1on. which attacks 

^ff attack can P r °D- ' 

■ i ^&Kfl??i DM rP° 80a of (he s 
wil1 hav ® 

^^r*' . d,ock o! ,nter - : 

■; >51^7 i^ 1 : pressu re - was 
Elsenhower, 


torlal Integrity and the commitment 
to peaceful resolution of conflicts 
counted for little. The Johnson ad- 
ministration could have prevented 
the withdrawal of the UNEF troops 
that May If it had wanted to. The 
White House was well aware that 
when UN Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjdld requested that both 
Egypt and Israel host the UNEF 
troops following the Suez war, 
Cairo accepted but Tel Aviv re- 
fused. Ten years later, when 
Nasser ordered the UNEF troops 
out, Secretary General U Thant 
again asked the Israelis to permit 
them to remain as a buffer on the 
Israeli Bide of the border, at least 
temporarily. Again Israel declined. 
Alone among the countries of the 
Middle East, It has a policy against 
the stationing of UN troops on Its 
soil. 

Johnson simply never raised the 
Issue with Prime Minister Levi 
Eshkol. Years later, when Walt 
RoBtow, Johnson's national secur- 
ity adviser, was asked why, he re- 
plied, "I can’t answer your ques- 
tlon'.'.* The .conclusion Is that in 
May 1967 neither Washington nor 
Tel Aviv wanted a UN buffer In the 
Sinai. The principle of territorial In- 
tegrity Invoked by Elsenhower 
was deliberately abandoned. Is- 
rael, it was decided, would be ass- 
isted In obtaining land as a bar- 
gaining chip that would force Arab 
governments to the negotiating 
table. 

Presidents after Johnson have 
for the most part accepted the 
premise that we should be prota- 
gonists In the Middle East conflict. 
That Is the road we have taken. 
Johnson’s was only the first admi- 
nistration to send offensive wea- 
pons to the region. During Richard . 
Nixon's term of office, Israel was 
given state-of-the-art Weapons at 
times when some US units In Viet- 
nam did. not have them. They In-: 
eluded , F-4E Phantom ■ flgnter- 
bombersi SHRIKE antiradar alr- 
to-grouhd missiles and WALLEYE 
and 1 HOBO - . ' television-guided 
bomba. As booh as. those wear 
pons arrived, they were used by 
Israel . In deep penetration raids on 
Egypt, undercutting the efforts, of 
thb thfrd UN mediator for the Mid- 
dle East/ GUrmar Jarrlnig. ? 






Nixon: Military backing 



m 


Carter: Looking the other way 

Nor has US military aid been li- 
mited to conventional weapons. In 
the -latter, half of his administra-r 
lion, Johnson "made the attain- 
ment of a (nuclear) nonprolifera- 
tion treaty a national jihad" In the 
words of dns observer, and the 
signing of the Nuclear Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty in 1868 was cer- 
tainly ona of Johnson's prdudest 
achievements. On the way to that 
goal, however, Johnson looked the 
other way when Israel's nuclear 
weapons research facility at Dl- 
mbna went critical In 1964, scuf- 
fed out ap irtvestigatloji by ' Ihe 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Justice Department of trie div- 
ersion of US riudlear materials and 
technology to, Israel in -1906 and 


defence. When the International 
Committee of the Red Cross 
charged that the houses of civi- 
lians had been destroyed during 
and after the Six Day War. State 
Department spokesmen again 
defended Israel. And when Ihe 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation condemned the downing of 
a Libyan civilian airliner over Israel 
In 1973, Ihe US representative to 
the ICAO voted against the resolu- 
tion. 

Arguably, US Interventions have 
occasionally been justified, such 
as when the General Assembly 
debated the resolution equating 
Zionism with racism in 1976, and, 
subsequently, when Third World 
countries sought to eject Israel 
from the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Moreover, every Pre- 
sident since Johnson has had a 
domestic mandate to intervene on 
behalf of Israel, although that con- 
sensus may have developed 
cracks since the Invasion of Leba- 
non In 1962. But right or wrong, 
popular or not, each time the US 
government treats Israel as an ex- 
ception to International norms of 
behaviour, it chips away at the In- 
tegrity and utility of the norms 
themselves and the institutions 
that Implement them. 

Ironically, It Is precisely In! the 
Middle East that tnoBe Institutions 
could be most useful. Depending • 
on whether you are ad optimist or . 
a pessimist, Ihe Camp David, 
.process Is either stalled' or dead; 
in any event, it did not address the 
critical Issues of the' depadsa-oid 
Middle East conflict. From the Tru- . 
man through the Kennedy eras. * 
the United States probably had an 
image of. Impartiality that would 
have allowed It to medlate the he- . 
gotiatlon of those Issues, but that • 
day is long past.. Nor la. there. any 
historical precedent for . the suc- 
cessful resolution of those Issues-.: 
by direct negotiations. As Israel la - 
the pre-eminent military power Iri : 
the region, its reasons for Insisting ■ 
on them are transparent to the en - 
tire International Community, parti- 
cularly tha Arab states, who hive - 
consistently opposed such a for- 
mat for talks, reasoning that vyhen 
two parties meet iri a closet and : 


analysis 


one of them has a gun. they do 
not negotiate. 

That leaves multilateral negotia- 
tions, either at a special confer- 
ence or within the existing frame- 
work of the UN Security Council. A 
special conference offers Ihe pro- 
spect of a fresh start, without the 
historical baggage that would ad- 
mittedly clutter a UN conference 
room: the assassination of Count 
Fotke Bernadotte, the Zionism - 
equals -racism resolution and the 
tike. One of the essential parties 
to a negotiation, Jordan's King 
Hussein, has expressed a strong 
preference for a new forum for 
peace talks. On the other hand, 
setting up a special conference 
would be an exercise in reinvent- 
ing the wheat, since Ihe mecha- 
nisms and traditions of the United 
Nations are in place. Like the Red 
Cross, It is useful (or could be) be- 
cause it is there. 

A final thought. It Is important 
that the US government does not, 
as Irving Kristol recently sug- 
gested In a New York Timas 
Op-Ed page essay, "wait and 
watch and be patient.” Since the 
Camp David talks, Israel has 
mounted an aggressive Battlement 
policy in the West Bank, report- 
edly tested n nuclear weapon with 
South Africa, bombed downtown 
Beirut and a nuclear reactor near 
Baghdad, annexed the Gofnn 
Heights, a;-.d Invaded Lebanon at 
the cost of 20,000 civilian lives, 
according to the Lebanese gov- 
ernment and the Red Cross. Arab 
leaders have understandably con- 
cluded that any peace arising out 
of the Camp David process would 
allow Israel to use Its military 
power, whenever and wherever It 
chooses, to achieve either military 
or political objectives. In other 
words, a Pax Hebralca. 

The events cited above have 
spurred the rapid growth of Isla- 
mic fundamentalist, leftist and 
other opposition movements 
against governments across the 
Middle East. Tiiere may soon be 
few if any "moderate regimes 
there, at least as that term is de- 
fined by Ronald Reagan and his 
State Department. 

Even more important In terms of 
ths future of the region and per- 
haps of world peace is an ominous 
military development. Egypt and 
Syria, In different stages and from 
different sources, are developing a 
deterrent weapons system, one 
with a deep-strike, offensive ca- 
pability with which to discourage 
Israel from taking military action. 
They are seeking accurate ball- 
istic missiles with conventional, 
high explosive and possibly 
chemical-biological warheads. 
Senior US military personnel In 
Cairo and Washington have con- 
firmed this. , ■ 

The next war in the Middle East 
will not ba a clean little war fought 
in the deaert, as several have 
been. It will not be fought amid 
collapsing apartment buildings In 
downtown Haifa, Tei Aviv and Jer- 
usalem as wall. That Is why it be-, 
hooves alt of us. including Israelis, 
to seek an effective framework for 
Middle East peace negotiations, 
whether within the United Nations 
or elsewhere. ■ 

, * the first mediator, Couhl Folke 
*■ Bernadotte, was killed by Islraeli 
soldiers in 1948. In the ; eariy 
stages of his mission. The second, 
Ralph Bunche, successfully nego- 
tiated the various armistices end- 
ing the first Arab-laraefi war, In 
1949. Both enjoyed the full sup- 
port of . the Truman and Eisen- 
hower Administrations, respec- 
tively.’ •; . ■ ■ , ; 

STEPHEN GREEN Is the au- 
thor of Taking Sides (William 
Morrow), He has been a b?r- 
manent staff member of Un- 
Icef and the ON. Develop- 
ment Programme, and has 
directed policy reaesrqh . for 
the United Nations associa- 
tion of the United, States. 
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Give a Christmas ^ift 
to last a year 



"Now, I want you all to know this cat’s not 
from tho market— Rusty caught if himself." 
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By David Owen 

mNDON — » was the Norlh 
£2n side of 1966 that an- 
Sfid the developing nations, 
Si aa a fo°tbaHing forc0 to be 
reckoned with. 

Its sensational 1-0 victory over 
landed Italy in the preliminary 
Saaes of the eight tournament In 
England ensured that after 36 
vears the World Cup would never 
in' be regarded as a private 
piriy lor the European and South 
American giants. 

The win over Italy would have 
been more than enough to sene 
[ham home heroes, but the North 
Koreans had more surprises ir» 
store. Eusebio's Portugal were 
[hair next opponents at Goodlson 
Park, Liverpool. 

Pete takes up the story in his 
autobiography, My Life and the 
Beautiful Game:"North Korea 
scored their first goal within a min- 
ute, an amazing exhibition by Pak 
Saurig Jin... this was followed by 
goals by Li Dong Woon and later 
; by Yank Sung Kook. Within twenty 
, smites, North Korea was leading 
\ 3-0." • 


sport 


World Cup 1986 


How the 





“new” 



nations 


have 


Sweden, who averaged just a goal 
a match between them: El Salva- 
dor failed to score a goal or win a 
point. 

Zaire fared even worse four 
years later in West Germany, 
despite an encouraging second 
half in their first game, lost 2-0 to 
Scotland. Later Zaire conceded 
nine goals to Yugoslavia. 

But the lightweight Haitians 
were a revelation: when forward 
Emanuel Sanon hared through to 
put his side into the lead against 
Italy early in the second half, he 
became the first man to beat Dino 
Zoff in the Italian goal in 1.147 
minutes of international football. 


TOOOO 


progressed 


The great Eusebio eventually 
Wed his side to a 5-3 victory, but 
tolh Korea's explosive opening 
tore! contained some of the best 
teiball seen In the entire chant- 
pnshlp. 

Since then, countries from 
Africa. Asia, the Middle East and, 
'Central America have been ass- 1 
! M at least a token presence in 
:e loumment's final stages, and 
jsierallv they have not been any- 
taty's push-overs. 

While none has yet emulated 
; to North Koreans, standards 
, «ve consistently risen and fur- 
j tor notable victories been 
thieved. 

Jnluckiest not to progress fur- 
toliHhe competition were the 
to African sides who fought their 
: «y to the 1982 finals in Spain. 

Algeria opened Its campaign 
. >iii what is arguably the most 
, tyendous win achieved by any 
vn-LaHn Third World nation in the 
jiory of the competition: a 2- 1 
: *' ea l of the mighty West Ger- 
C ■ as. 


It’s not every team that Is capable of hoist- 
ing class outfits from the World Cup as 
North Korea did to Italy in 1966, but as long 
as there are “Davids” in the finals there's a 
chance of giant-killing acts, as the contest’s 
history proves. 


when they led Chile 3-0 in their 
final group match, but their op- 
ponents hit back twice to make 
the final score 3-2. 


qualifying competition for the 
1986 World Cup came as a surpr- 
ise. 


This damaged the North Afri- 
cans' goal difference, and their 
hopes were dashed when West 
Germany, In a notoriously tame 
match, beat Austria 1-0 in the final 
match, a result which allowed both 
sides to qualify at Algeria's ex- 
pense. 

The Cameroon national team, 
the self-styled "Lions of Africa," 
were equally unlucky, edged out of 
a qualifying place by Italy, the 
eventual winner, on goal differ- 
ence. 


, Despite then losing to Austria, 

; Algerians had a chance to en- 
i ^8 a place in the second round 1 


However, the Africans' unble- 
mished record of three draws — 
against Poland, Italy and Peru — 
and their robust defensive style 
left a strong impression. Their eli- 
mination by Zambia In the regional 


The first Third World nation to 
feature in a World Cup final series 
was the Egyptian side which 
travelled to Italy in 1934. Truly an 
unknown quantity, it played just 
one match, losing 2-4 to a 
talented Hungarian team. 

In France four years later the 
Dutch East Indies (now Indonesia) 
had a similar fate, losing 6-0 in the 
first round to the Hungarians, but 
Cuba went one better, eliminating 
Romania 2-1 in a replay. 

They more than met their match 
in the quarter-finals, however, be- 
ing overwhelmed 8-0 by Sweden 
— still the highest margin of vic- 
tory In a World Cup quarter-final 
match. 

World War II delayed the fourth 
World Cup series until 1950, and It 


was not until 1954 in Switzerland 
that there was further developing 
country participation in the finals, 
through Turkey and South Korea. 

Both were grouped with West 
Germany and the remarkable 
Hungarians, who in 1953 had left 
England's unbeaten home record 
in tatters. It was little surprise 
when bolh ware eliminated — and 
West Germany went on to beat 
Hungary In the final. 

Turkey did have the satisfaction 
of achieving a 7-0 victory against 
South Korea and reaching a 
play-off for the quarter-finals, 
where they were hammered 7-2 
by the West Germans. South 
Korea had a traumatic record of 
two defeats and 16 goals conc- 
eded. 

Since 1966 standards have 
risen steadily. Probably the pick of 
the 1970 vintage, when the tour- 
nament was staged in Mexico, 
were the hard-working Moroc- 
cans. 

Although they finished with a 
solitary point, gleaned from a draw 
with Bulgaria, their finest moment 
came in a tense match against 
West Germany which they even- 
tually lost narrowly after leading 
1 - 0 . 

A disciplined but hardly attrac- 
tive Israeli side gained two draws 
In a group with Italy, Uruguay and 


Thoughts of another Norlh 
Korea doubtless filling their heads, 
the Italians stormed back to win 
the gome 3- 1 . Haiti lost 7-0 to Po- 
land. but Sanon again saved his 
country's honour when he scored 
with a magnificent 35-metre shot 
in a 4-1 defeat by Argentina 

The highlight of 1978 in Argen- 
tina was Tunisia's 3- 1 win over a 
weak Mexican side. Tunisia also 
drew 0-0 against Wesl Germany 
in llioir final match, but the result 
saw the European side into the 
final stages. 


Africa's improvement was 
in ulnrl irind in I Da:.' by Algeria and 
Cameroon, and Honduras wore 
only denied victoiy over host 
Spain by n dubious penalty, 
though Kuwait soumed loss im- 
pressive. 


Hopes for 196C are high. Algeria 
will be there again, accompanied 
by Morocco. South Korea and 
Iraq, the latter thanks to victory at 
the end of November against Sy- 
ria. are the Asian representatives. 

It would be n bravo man who 
would bet against at lensl one of 
these reaching the advanced 
stages of the competition, espe- 
cially as some of the more fancied 
Europeans and South Americans 
have unsettled sides 


II Algeria has managed to build 
on the nucleus ot its 1982 suc- 
cess it, in particular, could be an 
opponent to be reckoned with. 


David Owen captained his 
college soccer XI at Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


Williamson beats Mohammed 
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; ':N6w: YEAft ; EVE'S . • 
IJ; :,fj GALA WIGHT 
r ! : Happy New Year 
Our new year win stao wfih 
plenty of sutprtee#, 

Sfoger* & Mara 

Oriental pence* . 
ftilerneubnat band. - 
Afaoto bond 

* 819 farewell to 1985 

* .St 9 :WOlW»nie to 1986 

. ValuabJo - gift* and Air 
Ttaketp 16 Iho Winners. . 
Sewn -course* DJELUK DINNER/ 


gSjtS&sst 


Let the 


’.mentioned ’that 
ras supported by 



LUNCHEON 
December 25. 1985 

In At Yarmouk Restaurant Enjoy our very 
special Bulfat “La Table Frantel" 

A DlBplay of French & Oriental OlBhes at 

Your Taste. 


light up 
your life) 


HOTEL JERUSALEM 

fhintel 


ON SALE 

BUCHE DE NOEL - (X-MAS CAKE) 
Displayed in Iho lobby 
J.D. 

Small 4.000 

Medium 8.000 

Large 10.000 
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I DOWN J 

I Group of related 
Utilise 10) 

10} 

S Foul from ataiKlimt 
■' i till LB) 

3 BoineLliiiiH correaponil- 

Ing lo nnoUior (111 
4 Cmidld in npreoii |UI 
— 6 Wcikens il) 

S VcROEnbles ill)) 

— 7 Unfasten 14) 

10 Sdiuoii ill) 

11 Mendi |7l 
II Prefer [HI 
IB Solicitors iU 
— 21 Not piofossionni 17) 

14 Thrce-cnrd l rick 

I H. 3. 4) 
26 Something iiiibUihe .1 nt 
rogiiltr Intervals (iOi 
71 Pasta i9) 

23 Resistance imlmt 
attack i 71 
30 Sofa IS) 

31 Bedtime drink iBi 
3 31 Ntm ifi) 

34 Cheap purchase I'l) 

— 31 Slvleinad creature IBi 
40 Alwa>s HI 
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— 9 Underwater veaial ( 0 i 

13 Employing til 

14 Deuiilrenients (SI 

IS US. Biutr ill 
10 Error i 7i 
~ 17 loitiKilr |S) 

IJ Oreettnn |S> 

1 70 Husi«jmi tftl 

21 Hallway emiiloyce nil 
23 Long |ilu (ill 
71 S v in put liet l c 

rotation nh Ip |7l 
27 I’nuar llilliilkerchlefi 
• , 111 
10 Korlliled wine iflj 
31 KMciid to llie fullest 

width Idl 

I 32 llliil*' liuiuei Uii 
3S Trunk .3i 
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JUNIOR 

X-WORD 


CLUES ACROSS. - j. 
Tlifr-ifJ.nl riti'inl Listener. 6. in- 
dusli'.tl f ij'on of W Cif-rmriny 
7. Rfjti'.r wun so*f n B. Pan of 
S peach lu. BiO'ogic.il group 
14. Flovoivo rapidly 15. Close - 
litlmB 16. S'.rulmiso 1'/. Exhi* 
bill) 

CLUES DOWN. — l. Intoxi- 
cated. 2 E<prussion of indiffer- 
ence 4. Mediterranean island. 
5. Spikes ol com. 9. Male rela- 
tive ll. Piquant. 12. Sense- 
less 13. A burring, perhaps. 

SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 3. Screw 6. 
Ruhr 7. Spurn fi. Noun. )0. 



TARGET 


BAR 

A L E 


The ALE 

EXPRESS — — — 
Word Game EEL 


Genus 14. Sprn. IS. Tight. 16 . 
1 Sc fin. 17, Shows. 

DOWN. — 1 . Drunk, 2, Shrug. 
4. Cyprus. 5. Ears. 9. Nephew. 
1 1. Spicy. 12. Inane. 13, Fish. 


HTtiett 811 ™ ™ d " of ,onr 

*. n or . more can yon 

Sere 8 - inmat!' le “ eri shown 
j-Ve.r * n 0 J 11 “ kln * a word, each 
L 8 neh r t)0 n,e *l once only. 
Lach word most contain the 

nine letter, and [here mast be 

?« .h^ rt n . 0ne lWetler * 016 

■fcJS BMy- 

namej. TODAY'S TARGET ; 

wnrdi. good: 8fi words, 
very Rood ; 91 words, excellent. 


White mates in three moves 
at latest, against any defence. 
This is tne latest new com- 
position by Dunstable prob- 
lemist Bram Liu sc. Black s 
king is movebound and 
trapped by tne wmeo army, 
but caret ul pmy is requued 
to force a mate. 

London Docklands are mak- 
ing a strong Did to nost tne 
Karpov v Kasparov world tine 
rematch, wmon was stopped 
last month in Moscow timid 
much controversy witn Kar- 
pov 6—3 up. Kddle Oliver of 
H» LDDO nas ottered Dock- 
lands support, ana cness 
tmpressana Ray Keene nas 
other potential sponsors lined 
I up. 

| t'robable starting date is 
September 1, but 11 is nnticl- 
ipated that several other Kiuo- 
pcan cities will contest 
'Lomian’s claim. 

Chess solution 

l R—Q7 (threat 2 Kt-KtS 
efi, K >* Kt; i R—B7 mate). IJ 
I . . . By. Kt; 2 Kt — B5 eft. 
KlxKt; 3 B—BS mate. 7/ 7 
. . . P-Kt5j 2 B—B4 oh. 
,R~Qi; 3 Bar mate. 


SOLUTION 


, iuqj3.| ||J3A 

JNA |U0.\ OIH.4 JOiaj 3'mv 
1 1 .4 A 11) I IH3.I3J a A 03,1 0AU0J 
I3AHJ .vi bj J0A0| |U3| aoiO! 

J0AUa l «»»l JMK 03III BAB [ 
IUAJB1 It A J H| J3.I0 J0A|S uu, 
■a.ttiJii I0A0I] 3,inoj0i| JOAU01J ja.iy 
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West East 

♦ 10 8 4 * 3 

'5QJ643 'OK 1081 

0 10 7 4 0 K 8 S 3 

,*62 * Q J 8 4 

South 

4 A J 9 7 5 2 
V 5 
0 J 9 
* A K 10 7 

Dealer Bast: Game aD. 

This Is another deal from 
the matdh 'between the ill-' 
England LTO and the R* 
■hampton Club in an early 
round of the Lange Supreme 
London Trophy. 

The Roehampton North- 
South, ahead at the time, tub- 


aided in Four Spaces after 
North had opened One Dia- 
mond. At the other tibia 
North opened with a strong 
notrump and South foiud 
with Three Spades. (Trans- 
fer responses are not played 
in this event). North bid Four 
Spades only, though it seems 
to me that hlB top cards Jus- 
tify an encouraging Fwr 
Diamonds. However, all eu 
well, since South pressed on 
and finished in Six Spades 
After a heart lead, hor 
would you play in Six Spades? 
South followed a good line. I 
i think. He played one high 
.spade, then led a low dii- 
imond from dummy. 17 Eut 
plays the king, two discards 
are later available. II Djt 
plays low, then South hw to 
decide whether to plar jhj 
jack or to finesse the 9. n ttf 
jack holds, th» next clay Is 




then the fourth round can b« 
ruffed with a high trump. 

As the cards lie, South b 
likely to make the oonWfl 
oven if he finesses the® « 
diamonds and loses to tM w- 
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and eiyoy a full year of good reading. 
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ARIES — March 2lat lo April 20th 

Th>s is an Important and significant week' 
where your emotional life Is concerned. You 
sheufd r.ol do anything of which you might 
later be ash timed It would be wrong to leave 
what has to be done until almost the last min- 
ute. Make sure you enl enough proielns and 
vitamins if you want lo avod colds and 
coughs You will get on belter with Scorpio 
and Sagittarius than with Libra and Capricorn. 

TAURUS — April 2 1st to May 20th 

If you preserve you wit! get most if not all 
you were aiming at. Mar s Influence will tend 
to make your emotional life more tempestu- 
ous. A family problem can be resolved with a 
htlto good humour and commonsenso The si- 
tuation is a little confused, but rutta by little 
things wiH become clearer. You should not 
lust hope for the best. You veil get on belter 
with Sagiltarius and Capricorn lhan with 
1 Scorpio and Aquarius. 

.GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

1 Do not bu in loo much ai a huiry to cornu to 
n decision Da not bo tou reckless where 
money matters are concerned The moro fa- 
.vourabie fnlfuence of Jupiter and ihe Moon 
will help you lo keep your emotions in bn- 
, lancu. You can iaiy on your friend' a s.iipf>ori 
‘Do not make your family Buffer You stiouid 
war. lo no hm« coming to u decision. Avoid 
gambling nnd [inoculation. You will got chi Hol- 
ler with itcorplo and Capricorn than with Bn- 
gitMriua and Pisces. 

CANCER — • Juno 21st to July 21st 

W lira's inNuuncu will help you to ho moro 
iiirii’peo'lonl You ufi'.uJd try kiidor to «naK‘r- 
Stapfl iVh.it ullierij close to you lU.illy niuari A 
family qu.mt'1 can and should bo mpped in the 
.bud. Ttie ailuition vnu ore in is m»t as Involved 
as liiBt gt*omi:d. You sh-^lld nvpld dnnhmy 


a^^/yow. rfespile' ihe festive 

' fS*?"- -»**■ w ™ Qel 00 »«h Scorpio 

and Sagittarius than with Capricorn and Arles. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 2lBt 

You Will have a more tranquil personal lire 
d you expect too much you are liable (o be 
disappointed. You wlB not always find il easy 
to know just what is Ihe rig hi thing In the clr- 

SK? n £? 9, Y ° U Should l,y ,obea »h>e more 
pdtlpnL Mercury s influence will help you to 
deni with a financial problem. Try to be a lilile 
;frore moderate. You wilt get on belter with 

anh^onus nd CapnC0W thfln wiIh ScorptS 

.VIRGO - August 22nd to September 

You will have to bo careful not to lose vour 
temper or iq tel your emotions free rein. And 
luivo n littfu more fnilh In yourBelf You should 
pay n little ,noro alto, Ulan lo S' other S 
iHW.^Wur ,anill y have in mind to do. You 
£lio<ilij bu a little morn flexible In dealing with 
your daily tasks. You may not be as well off 
ns you think you nro You will gel on better 

22nd A “ Sopl « mbBr 22nd to October 

Vuu will Imd il tinslBr lu maintain luirmonv 
vMh your (Mtlrwr. but only it you do nol dany 
SK °f VU ' V °" T ^ llk ’ h,1ve n tKMl 'aik with ^ 

2S "1 s : 0,,l i , ? Ba e 1 uood whol lo, you m 

Wi«k. bill only ll you concentMlo. You should 
•riel waste trine on secondary matters. Keep 


fSj| FRANCESCO WALDNER 

iKSi«K°!f l y S u . You W|N fl et on better 

| JJJJ Seglttarliis and Aquarius than with Caprl- 

ber°21 P s? “ 0ctober 23rd to Novem- 

| Mara's influence will help you to get a move 
Ion You should avoid being too BossbsSr 
friPnd^f S0l,l3h ' Tr Y ,0 malnla| n contact with a 

, money mal'ters.'YoLi ^ifga! U" 

aces and Arles than with Aquar“s 

! Decemb A e? 20 lh“ Nov * mbw *» 

Your private life will be more satisfactory 
Ite S £^ wi " b ® ahte act with resolve. This 
eek *°f your cul,ural actlvltes. You 
should beware of entering Into an onerous 

STS** lf il can be avoided. You should 

Think Sin"* h Q f Cflra . ful wilh your “nances. 
Think again bafore finally making up your 

.EE thEEilh 8 H°o n 8 S o ' ,erw ' ,,,Aqu0rlu ‘ and 

JanS™' C 19th N ~ Decomber 2184 *0 

your owner. It would bo wrong to M SEE 

7hi' n i 3,ead ,,llnk Mra ^ny> you win be 
hm b nn° ^ yow ,lnancia » a »«irs into or- 

'Sm ?r«Ji y , ITL* n01 mak9 excessive 

pfscel and <5^ i S ‘ T^ u wil ! "* on betler with 
Pisces and Scorpio lhan with Aries. 


AQUARIUS — January 20th to Febfu- 
ary 18th 

I You are subject to positive ptanetwY 
lluence and this will help you with your 
ttonal life. You should try to preserve yw 
.freedom of choice and movement, 
be some momenta of tension In your » ' 
illfe. You should be a little more pa** 8 ™ Y 
■can count of support from your frlenOB. 
should try to maintain a steady po<x aw J* 
last minute rushes. You will get on bellar 
Arles and Sagittarius than with Scorpio. 

i PISCES — February 19th to Man* 
j 20th ' 

You should make a little mow •JjJ J5n » 
out your emotions. A friend of you wve 
able lo help and reassure you. you w 
to work hard to obtain good results. “ |(llgj 
should make allowance for the w ^ 
break. There will be a tendency. ^ ^ 
recklessly which must be resisted, a 
Ing a martyr of yourself, but do i not [J’gpjpp 
ate ell her. You will get on better wim 
and Capricorn than with SaglHa riuS * 

PREVIEW FOR THOSE BORN THIS 
WEEK. 

Between now and Ihe end J ^Sosl |n 9 
emotional life will be P art [ cu ® i ]f . v e so" 10 
You will meet someone who may ' 0 j ink- 
significance for you. You must bo chnnga ler 
mg spur of the moment deuslons. sh0 >iH 
change's soke may seem tenipn 9 s ^in 
be avoided. Your financial sltual f j n3 rc 111 ] 
tempting but should be a ^°'^i r Jnh tuned f flj 
situation may be somewhat alra . 
needs careful control. 
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THE CHINESE Youth Goodwill 
Group came to Jordan with ‘Love 
from Taiwan.' And they brought 
with them not only love bul bound- 
less energy and enthusiasm and a 
high level of dancing skill. 

The group gave three perfor- 
mances. at Mu'ta University, the 
Ret-Ser Engineering Company site 
at Sweka and, on Sunday evening, 
at the Ossama Mashini theatre on 
jebel Luweibdeh. 

Sunday's performance drew an 
enthusiastic response as the 14 
member student group presented 
a programme of songs and dances 
reflecting China's folklore, Its tra- 
ditional martial arts, Its mythical 
characters and, in a total change 
of mood, its modem, American In- 
fluenced campus life. 

The programme was well- 
arranged and offered a lively mix- 
ture of colour and movement that 
never flagged throughout the 
ninety minutes of (he show. The 
cast also coped very well with the 
limitations of the small Jebel 
Luweibdeh theatre, handling their 
slreamer and flag dances and the 
martial arts numbers with their 
use of swords and long staves 
with professional aplomb, even 
when it seemed likely that they 
might have to dance right off the 
edge of the tiny stagel 

The evening finished with a 
llmely touch as the students sang 
"We Are the World' and then Intro- 
duced themselves to the au- 
dience. 

The group director Dr Tuan 
Chang-Kuo told The Star that 
oach year around 45 students are 
chosen from over 400 applicants 
from universities throughout Tai- 
wan. This year's successful 
students were divided Into three 
groups, two to visit the United 
States while the group now In Jor- 
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Christmas Carols 





The old and new of Chinese culture are included In the 
show. 


dan have been on an Asian tour 
which included Singapore, Thai- 
land, Japan, the Philippines, 
Korea, Bahrain and Cyprus. 

A number of the group members 
are studying dance at their home 
universities but others study sub- 
jects ranging from statistics and 
agriculture to Chemistry and Busi- 
ness Administration. 

They ail come together for two 


months of special training before 
they are ready to undertake their 
tour. 

Once the tour is finished, the 
students are ready to go back to 
their classes. The director's job is 
also not a permanent one. Dr Tuan 
said a new director is appointed 
each year and he pointed out that 
his specialty Is actually history. 




I^HrtH! eriCa J n r.?^ nt w B pr * sen,s ' Mar V PoPPlns' starring Julie 
Andrews and Dick Van Dyke. 

Thursday 19 December at 5.00 pm. 

Exhibitions 

Joseph 3 Haddad* 0 ' 1 ' ° reSen,S l>» Utaneso art iai 

Continues until Monday 23 December 

inE!rSd C KK. Cen,re P^0Si,n,5 m e ' hihi "°" Mint- 
Continues until Monday 30 December. 

maRminL C . U ? Ural Cen, - re ,,r0St,,lls ‘ ,fl exhibit iun of Ik i\v, ,r ar- 

U sra 6 Ab u! G ha z al I e h n 1 ' ' ' ' C1 1 “««• |,I " M|C - lw 

Saturday 21 until Monday 30 Decomber. 

wldan!^ BHnk Gall ° ry pios,,nta i,n L ‘* l,il:,| »i°n lunntiiur, l*y 
Saturday 2t until Tuesday 3 I December. 

Lecture 

A8soc . la >lon presents a looture on The 

Movemenr (irArabic). y ' he J0,dan ' an Cul,ur£ " 

Monday 23 December at 4.30 pm. 

Bazaar 

The International Baccalaureate School presents a Christ- 
mas Bazaar in aid of Ihe Crown Prince's Award Scheme. 

Friday 20 December from 1 1 .00 am onwards. 


Creation without tears —or teachers 


By SajJd Rizvl 

[S EVERY CHILD an artists? An 
tgyptian architect has turned up 
impressive proof that almost every 
ijuman being Is bom with the abil- 
'7 to create and can draw, paint, 

52 ? r . shape thin 9 3 — unti| 

school takes over. 

Formal education, more often 
than not, saps creative energy, 
Mess It is Intelligently channelled. 

Ramsas wissa Wassef, a prof- 
essor of architecture and part- 


time potter and weaver, began an 
art experiment with children of 
Cairo more than three decades 
ago. 

The fruits of his success were 
tapestries of great beauty, some 
of which currently are on show in 
Britain. 

Wassef died In 1974, but his 
concept lives on at the Ramse9 
Wissa Waasef School nnd Arts 
Centre in the village of Harrania, 
near Cairo, where tapestry work 


YWCA 

Amman 

Nursery School 

aton! 6 ?!, whe , fe *° toave your children? Come and re- 
0 r them in our ideal nursery school. 

6 ?tt 93 : YWCA prem,8es ' Third C,rcle - Telephone 
dens C iL V a , outd °or games in outstanding healthy gar- 

wL nd l0V6, y to y 8 - 

4 ve fl « rS D 8 pe S ,aHs « d ,n c ^ ,d education. Ages 2 1/2 to 
bus Transportation available. 


by children continues, supervised 
by his widow, Sophie. 

Wassef started his experiment 
in the belief that "no child is de- 
void of the most surprising gifts," 
quickly demonstrated by his pu- 
pils, many of them deprived 
offspring of poor villagers, blind, 
crippled by bllharzia or suffering 
other physical disabilities. 

His early contacts convinced 
him that "although every child at 
six years of age is moved to ex- 
press himself or herself In draw- 
ing, the creativity is almost always 
smothered once formal school 
education begins." 

He decided to observe and 


understand the creativity of each had this vague conviction that 
child under his supervision, and every being was born an artist, but 
then protect it for as long as poss- lhat *' IS 9'Ns could be brought out 
ible. only if artistic creation were en- 

couraged by the practising of a 
Wassef wrote in later years, "I craft from early childhood.” 


House For Rent 

New first floor of a two floor building. 3 bedrooms, 
2 large sitting rooms, dining room, kitchen, two bath- 
rooms, with telephone, and central heating. Own garden 
and garage. 

Location: Shmeisani, near Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 661891, Night 
605943, Day Time 


MAKE CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
A TREAT FOR YOUR FAMILY 


Come & See For Yourselves How Exctusiw W? Are. 
We Have The Best Collection Of Gifts And 
Toys In Town Besides A Laige Variety 




At Very Special 


m&m Pi® 






FOR RENT 

one furnished consisting of four bed- 
0 nd l °h. dining room, 2 verandas, with central heating 
1 ^ "Phone. Rent JD 3500 per year. 

r °oms 5s un fur nished and it consists of three bed- 

centrai h2»i ’ a din l n 9 room, two bathrooms, a large kitchen, 
year. 081 n 9 a °d wall to wall carpets. Rent: JD 2000 per 

aJ bn. Al-Abdali - Next to Asmar and Madi Furniture. 

^»n in ^ or wore Information call tel. 666625 
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Sports & Activities Center 


Wj>.:i Saciro j( JH 'V1-1-/1 
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F people 

Card sales boost UNIC 


Dy Najwa Kefay 

‘THE MAIN ;iim Imhirui our Chri.st- 
nii'is find Gri'iding c.tiite ciinip.iKjii 
iQ to rnnkn poopln it v/nro ■ >( our 
o:hiso, tho c.'insi! of nnvintj chil- 
dren, to lot thorn know wh.it 
UNICEF is, ns many people did not 
know, in addition, of com sc*, to 
raising funds tor saving op nr a - 
lions. 1 says Mrs Sutia Majdntenl 
of UNICEF 3 Public Information of- 
fica UNICEF has boon promoting 
Its cards and other items such as 
calendars. ducurnhve crystal 
sculptures arid ceramic plates, 
stationery, a treasure box contain- 
ing mini-cards, envolopus and 
notulefs, gift tags and a variety of 
cards for different purposes. 

UNICEF cards uro <<vnilabfu 
from its offices and hum a manlier 
of buok and gilt shops including 
the Gallery at the liitercunlinuntnl 
Hotel thu Orn-ntiil shop at tho 
Mnrrioff Hotel, tlio Habit) Library in 
Piiik:i» Muh.iminad direct. Al Fo- 
f-il)i Pharmacy m».ir (tin Cinmno- 
don- Motel. U>w»‘H !j(i|}(.-f market .it 
(ittl Lirrli;. tin* l il-.wi c>.*il>i*t. j| Mill 
• •irulc llin (Jlhfin.i tit>r-ir y . Ill* ■ Alia 
I li ily -fi ■ .‘.hiip.Mitrsury Nlnntii 1 ,:.- 
on in U'.vmf.-'h and Uni Al.a Hunt- 
K|ui? m tin 1 Mmising Bank CimiIio 

'Thu rcasc hi we rouldri t riuukel 
thf* cards hi all slationiry shops 
arid tnxikslKipb is l>Mt Hus is still a 
pilot project in .Jordan and we 
woro nol tihfo U> collect enough 
vo In nl curs for thr, jot). 

UNICEF also loumi that some 
refused tc» display and sell [he 
card:* wtlhonl receiving any profit 
on tliuin, or because It my wore 
afraid they would compete with 
their own cards. ' 

Mrs M.ijd.ilani says that the vi- 
sibility of UNICEF in Jordan lias in- 
creased tremendously in Jordan 
since tho curd campaign started 
anti people have started to associ- 
ate I he cards with the humanita- 
rian cause behind them 

In every human being thero is a 
good part, which likes to help and 
save those who need saving, but 
an Individual may not have the 
right access to a means of help- 
ing. or he might even be too tazy 
or pre-occupied with other things. 
So. what we are trying to do is to 
help him to bring out this good 

Amman ** 

642043 


f: Optikos Jordan 
Jordan 

1 Intercontinental 
V Hotel 



A numbor of card designs Is available 

saaSSSSE ■K£-s k s.m 


Andos Miss Nazek Bitar ol 
UNICEF puts it. this campaign is a 
[?f.!?. r r-r- ,und raisin 9 project for 


This painting became the Iir 9 t 
official greeting card with 
UNICEF's name, on it and since 
then the cards have helped to 
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The range also includes books for children 


Chamber of Commerce, Mr Mo- 
hammad Al HaJ Deed, the 
Korean Ambassador In Amman 
Tong Soon Park, Director Gen- 


• Lebanese artist Joseph Had- 
dad's second Amman exhibition 
for the year is a feast for lovers of 


,eral of the Jordan Printing and Pu- the typical Lebanese landscape 


Wishing Company Mahmoud El 
Sherif and Mr Praveen Verma , of mour 
Charge d 'Affaires, Embassy of modest. 
India in Amman. houses. 


It Is a beautiful collection 
of mountain villages and individual 
modest, stone built country 
houses, where the calm and 
peace of Lebanese nature is most 
prevalent. Each of the water col- 
ours draws visitors and reminds 


raise lunds which have gm S 

Ihe greeting cards. rjtfs'S' '° r mi " i0nS °' 

The campaign, which empha- 
sizes personal initiative in provld- 

ing a belter life for millions of chil- „ T h« .■ 
dren around Ihe world, had its d SJ c S r °*!fi e Korea 

beginning 34 years ago when a I ra . d8 Centre Mr Dong Slk Jeong 

M 3 had a busy evening on Sunday. 15 

December receiving guests at the 
* , ** Jordan Intercontinental Hotel 

/ r t w - where he was hosting a cocktail 

fc\ •*. y reception to introduce himself to 

business community and oth- 
ers connected with trade. 

The distinguished guests at the 
1 reception included the Chairman 

L m « VP 1 v • V Iff fT d . Man a?infl Director of the 

l Iff Housing Bank Zuhalr Khoury, 

l ce chairrnan ° f tha Amman 
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r F.yes Examined 
Contact Lenses 
7 Days a Week 


Same Dav Delivery 




Moderate Prices 


TO 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

AND 

THE AMATEURS 

The Ministry of Tourism wishes to buy oriainal 
photographic coloured slides on all archaeolo- 
gical and tourist sites in Jordan for use In its 
technical designs. 

All those who are interested to sell their slides 
in their possession may give them to Ihe Tech- 
ntcaj Design Directorate in the same Ministry 
building as from Monday 16 December 1985. 


The Ideal Residence for Expatriates & 
— Businessmen 


Luxuriously furnished studio apartments 
To Satisfy Good Taste 

HOTEL * APARTOTEL * RESTAURANT j 

SEYRAN PATISSERIES 
PROUDLY OFFERS 
BEST AVAILABLE IN JORDAN 

Seyran means quality 
Al-Bayader - Wadi Esseer 


them of the tranquility and bea^ 
that once prevailed In Lebanon 
unique countryside. 

In addition to beautiful I water 
colour collection Joseph H 
Is also exhibiting oil palntmg " 
his previous exhibition, addg \" 
extra dimension to the jxtjjg 
and providing potential W 
with a pleasant surprise as v 
.prices have now been reduc 
half. 

The exhibition which is 
held at the Alia art Gajery. 
opened last Sunday under JJj, 
tronage of Lebanese Coun* 
Hussein Shammas. 
the Lebanese Ambassador j w 
Ziadeh who in Lebano^ 
present. The exhibition w" 1 w 
nue until 23 December. 


Advertise In 

C 

®bf3rfruialfm* tal 
Call tel: 

664153/4, 664131^ 2 
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Corner 


By Reem Yasin 


Anna Karenina: 


Love and death 


Saturday 

• 8:30 IT’S YOUR MOVE, 
•'Pyjama Party”: Julie holds a 
party for her girl friends and 
chuck9 her brother Mathew 
out. But Mathew takes revenge 
In his own way. 

• 9:10 AUTOMANIA, "Stay- 
ing Alive": The car has 
spawned the world's biggest 
epidemic with between 15 and 
20 million people having died In 
road accidents in the last 100 
years. Road safety expert, Dr 
Murphy McKay, of Birmingham 
University says that 60% of all 
road deaths could be averted if 
current technology was applied 
by manufacturers to cars over 
the next ten years. The cost to 
ihe car buyer of extra safety 
would be 20% In real terms. 

' 10:20 FEATURE FILM, 
"Anna Karenina”: Jacqueline 
Bisset, Christopher Reeve, 
Paul Scofield and Ian Ogllvy. 
!9lh century Russia. Arriving In 
Moscow to patch up the marri- 
age between her brother Stlva 
and his wife Dolly, the sensi- 
tive and beautiful Anna Kare- 
nina casually meets handsome 
captain Count Aleksey Vronsky 
at the train station. At the same 
time, she has a premonition of 
her own death. 

Sunday 

* 8:30 CHANCE IN A MILL- 
ION. "And what shall we do for 
a Ring”: When Tom gets in- 
volved. even marginally, In the 
activities of Neville, a local and 
unsuccessful criminal, the re- 
sult is disastrous for Tom and 
Alison, for Neville and his gang, 
and,, for Mr and Mrs Little, 
Tom 8 prospective “in-laws". 

* 9:10 VISTA, "H2 Over- 
view : This programme deals 
with water supply and the dan- 
gers ol pollution which effect 
ne water and the filteration of 
waste water. 

‘ 10:20 THE LOVE BOAT 
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Jacqueline Bisset and Christopher Reeve In Anna Karejnina 
Saturday at 10:20 


Monday 

' 8:30 3 UP, 2 DOWN 
' 9:10 BERGERAC 

■WROTE 0120 MURDER SHE 

Tuesday 

Ho M ^? NO PUCE LIKE 
Arth E, o p hr, ® t toas Special": 

to Dal?h? tr0e balka a * having 
bil1 for hla 
Ed? n h »M ch,ldr0n and their 
efin VVFS* seasonal 
HOME r ,» N ? Pl ^ CE LIKE 
floats th5 U l whe r Arthur aug- 

eld-fashbnart^ 8hould re turn to ■ 
rasnionad values fanri 

Wa?* o5 ! ', and 88,110 for a 
Wseni»?f 8 S la8 without 

to jw. th ,s f r lly ' a turn 

comes 8 wSJJ 10 la8t alraw 

SS? SL fj lhur when he 

sstsiAan.-a: 

aSSiasBas 

i chanced 9 -? 8urvlvors have 
Tough, unbending KI-; 


llan von Roggenburg, leader 
and "father" of the group will 
be crippled for the rest of his 
life. His son Wolff, the careless 
dare-devil, has grown to be a 
man, but his self-confidence 
has already been shattered: 
Nadja, his first love, will forever 
remain unattainable. 

The experienced Jesuit Per- 
eira, priest and technician, bent 
by physical and mental pain, 
finds himself in conflict with 
God and his church. Only Ivan, 
the leader of the Cossacks — 
Eagle of the Steppe — friend 
and enemy, brother and rival, 
without whom the three would 
never have reached their des- 
tination, remain unbroken insp- 
Ite of all that's happened. 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM, 
"Mod Squad". 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 THREE'S COMPANY, 
“The Night of Ropers" 

* 9:10 CONNECTION, “Eat, 
Drink and be Merry" 

* 10:20 REMINGTON 
STEELE, “Stranger than Steel" 

Thursday 

* 8:30 EMERGENCY ROOM, 
"Mr Fix-It": Professional duty 
comes first, so Dr Shinefleld 
fixes the finger of one of the 
players of a basketball team 
who will play against his own 

‘favourite team. 


a 9:10 AN INSPECTOR 
CALLS, : Mr and Mrs Blrling are 
congratulating ihemselves on 
having exposed the Inspector 
and his story as a malicious 
hoax when the police tele- 
phone with disturbing news. 

a 10:20 FEATURE FILM, 

; “Scorned and Swindled": The 

• story of a young man who's job 
Is deceiving women and taking 
their money by marriage. 

Friday 

* 8:30 SARA 

* 9:10 DAVID LEAN, Doctor 
Zhivago, Bridge on the River j 
Kwal, Lawrence of Arabia... 

' these are Just three of the films 

• that lead many people to re- 
gard David Lean as the world’s 
greatest living film director. 

■ This documentary special looks 
at his life's work and follows 
him through the making of his 
latest film — hla first for four- 
teen years — A PASSAGE TO 
I INDIA. 

' Based on E.M Forster's 
classlo novel, which Lean has 
adapted himself. A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA has been hailed In 
America as a masterpiece. 
Time Magazine made H their 
cover story calling Lean's re- 
turn to the screen "a daring 
triumph". 

• * 10:20 SIMON AND SIMON, 
•"Ten Thousand Deductible".. 


The Roaring Twenties 
‘When Comedy 

Was King’ 

[ONE OF the latest acquisitions of video centres is a hilari- 
ous film that would delight all viewers 'who love a good 
laugh. Written, produced and directed by Robert Youngson, 
t the film spans the earliest decades of cinema, a timo when 
comedies were to be seen and not heard, the silent com- 
edies were to be seen and not heard, the silent comedies of 
what Is known as the "roaring twenties", a lime "When 
Comedy Was King". 

A superbly entertaining documentation of the earliest 
comedies, the film shows sequences from the silent movies 
of the 1920’s, a time rogarded to bo "Tho Goldon Age of 
Comedy". Silent movies present tho most basic {and to 
many people the most popular) form of comody: Visual 
comedy, depending on funny action not witty words. But 
despite the lack of sound the action in those pictures 
speaks louder than words. 

"When Comedy Was King" starts at the very beginning of 
cinema with The Good Old Days at Keystone' (Keystone 
being the very first film studios) In the year 1914, the year 
of Charlie Chaplin's debut In the world of cinema. 

Divided Into sections, some of which Inevitably overlap, 
the film presents the greatest comedians of the time: Bus- 
ier Keaton — 'The Great Stone Face 1 , Ben Turpin — The 
International playboy', and the classic Western hero, Harry 
Langdon — 'The fiendish baby lace’, Hal Roach the maker 
of some of the funniest comedies. Mack Sennet — a king In 
the world of comedy, as well as the oddest and funniest 
couple the screen ever showed: Stanley Laurel and Oliver 
Hardy, known then as "The Fiddle and the Bow". 

Scenes in the film range from the traditional ‘Pie In the 
face' with all Its variations to hilarious acrobats on a see- 
saw (by Buster Keaton). Others Involve animals, ranging 
from harmless pets to circus lions. But the trademark of all 
comedies of the time remains to be "the chase": The una- 
voidable common factor. It never seems to matter who Is 
chasing whom as long as the pace remains frantic. 

The comic figures at the centre of the action-packed 
scens are almost always innocent victims of adversity In a 
world that Is, at beat, Indifferent to their predicament. The 
comedy usually Hob in their response to their plight: They 
may be resourcefully Ingenious or simply doggedly persis- 
tent — but no matter what, they always manage to land on 
their feet, hoping for better tomorrows which Is, after all, 
the very essence of comedy, namely: The philosophy of 
Survival. 

Comedy has certainly come a long way since the day 
when it had ruled the realm of cinema, but one thing re- 
mains constant: What Is truly funny remains funny forever, 
It disregards trends and styles to remain a mirror reflecting 
the unchanging absurdity of mankind. 

In.B. The film is available on video-tape from the Rainbow 
Video Centre. 


Top Records 


, In US 

■1. Say You, Say Me — . 
Lionel Richie 

2. Broken Wings — Mr Mis- 

. ter. 

|3. Party All The Time — Ed- 
die Murphy 

.4. Alive and Kicking — Sim-, 
pie Minds 

5. Separate Lives — Phil 
Collins + Marilyn Martin ■ 

6. Election Day — Arcadia 

7. I Miss You — Klymaxx 

8. That's What Friends Are 
p or — Dionne and 
Friends 

9. Small Town -7 John Cou- 
gar Meilencamp 

10. Sleeping Bag - Z Z 
Top 


In Britain 

1 

1. Saving All My Love Forj 
You — WhitnBy Houston . 

'2. See The Day — Dee C.. 
Lee 1 

1 3. I'm Your Man — Wham 

4. Separate Lives — Phil 
Collins and Marilyn Mar- 
tin 

5. Dress You Up — Ma-, 
donna 

6. Say You, Say Ma — 
Lionel Richie 

7. Don't Break My Heart — ' 
UB40 

8. A Good Heart — Feargal 
Sharkey 

9. West End Girls — Pet 
Shop Boys 

10. Don't Look Down — The 
Sequel ~~ ~ 
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